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The Rise of Universities During the 
Middle Ages 


PROF. K. A. SARAFIAN, M.A., LA VERNE COLLEGE, 
LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 


uM NSTITUTIONS of higher learning existed long 
before the rise of universities in the Middle 

‘ Ages. The Lyceum at Athens, the schools of 
Rhetoricians in Rome, the famous Christian 

—_— Schools at Alexandria, Byzantium, Antioch, Ed- 
esa, Tarsus, the Mohametan Schools at Bagdad, 
Cordova, etc., constituted in their time real cen- 
Cumulus ters of higher learning. Yet we owe to the 
Middle Ages the origin of the higher type of specialized learn- 
ing, embodied in an institution, under the name of University, 
with a perfected organization, with charters and privileges, 
with systems of graduation and degrees. Indeed we are in- 
debted immensely to the philosophers of Athens for our con- 
cepts of culture and methods of thinking! Yet for the organ- 
ization of our present day universities we have a direct indebt- 
edness to the twelfth century. Because it was towards the 
end of the Eleventh and the beginning of the Twelfth cen- 
turies that Universities took their formal existence. Even 
the term “University” is a product of a medieval movement. 
Originally it meant an association or corporation of men for 
mutual protection and guarantee against the encroachments 
of external powers. Thus, in that sense, there existed Uni- 
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versities of barbers, shoemakers, smiths, etc. When masters 
and students flocked together for the purposes of studying, 
then naturally they formed, according to the medieval pat- 
tern, Universities of Masters and of Scholars (Universitas 
Magistrorum et Scholarium). It would be easy to compre- 
hend the necessity of such an organization, if we picture be- 
fore our minds’ eyes the insecurity of life in those times and 
the existence of robbers in the highways and byways of Eu- 
rope through which flocks of students had to travel to reach 
the centers of higher learning. Moreover, we should not for- 
get that the gathering of a multitude of heterogeneous schol- 
ars in the small towns of medieval Europe would naturally 
create certain problems and difficulties for the solution of 
which the masters and scholars had to unite, under a corpora- 
tion, for mutual aid and protection. 

How did the Universities come about? Were they estab- 
lished, as at the present days, with a preconceived plan and 
perfected organization? No. The universities represent a 
slow and gradual evolution, some taking shape even in the 
early part of the Eleventh century, as the University of Sa- 
lerno, famous for its medical instruction, with others reach- 
ing a definite stability during the Twelfth century. “Univer- 
sity did not come into the world with a clatter,” as Prof. 
M. Croiset declares. 


The causes that gave rise to the revival of learning and to 
the formation of universities. Students of history are accus- 
tomed to think of the Middle Ages as a long siege of darkness 
which gave way only before the invasion of the sixteenth 
century Renaissance. Yet a careful analysis of historical 
movements will reveal that even the reign of darkness 
throughout the Middle Ages does not represent an influctuat- 
ing continuity. On the contrary, there are periods of real 
darkness modified by the glittering of light at few intervals. 
For instance, after the horrible darkness of the sixth century 
we have a more or less definite movement towards enlighten- 
ment by the reign of Charlemagne and Alguin. We notice 
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still more successful efforts for revival of learning towards 
the end of the eleventh and during the length of the twelfth 
centuries succeeding the inertia of the tenth century. His- 
torians designate this progressive movement by a dignified 
term; the lesser Renaissance of the twelfth century. During 
this period certain new tendencies arise in the development 
of cities with a republican constitution, especially in Italy— 
Lombard and Tuscan cities—with charters and immunities, 
and freedom of encroachment from feudal lords. We see the 
rise of the merchant class, and of craftsmen, through the 
development of commerce and industry. Crusades bring dif- 
ferent races into new contacts, especially giving opportunity 
to the West to come in contact with the East. Chivalry gives 
a conception of a new and higher ethical spirit to the nobility 
of the Christian world. And the last, but not the least, the 
glorious civilization of the Arabs, grafted on the learning of 
the ancient Greece, gradually filters through different chan- 
nels into Italy and Spain, bringing with it the freshness of 
classical learning. All these factors unite in some form or 
another to stimulate the thinking minds of the Western Eu- 
rope for a revival of learning. As a result of this stimulation 
not only certain Cathedral schools came into prominence, but 
in addition to those, certain illuminated and public-spirited 
learned men took the leadership in educating the young people 
independently, by setting a chair in a quiet corner. The en- 
thusiasm of youth and their earnest yearning for learning is 
portrayed in a splendid manner in the following description. 
“It was not uncommon in those ‘Dark Ages’ for a young 
noble to resign the comfort of a chateau and the glamour of 
a courtly life in this way. The scholastic fever, which was 
soon to inflame the youth of the whole of Europe had already 
set in. You could not travel far over the rough roads of 
France without meeting some footsore scholar, making for 
the nearest large monastery or episcopal town. Before many 
years, it is true there was a change, as the keen-eyed Jew 
watched the progress of the fever. There arose an elaborate 
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system of conveyance from town to town, an organization of 
messengers to run between the chateau and the school, a 
smiling group of banks and bankers. But in the earlier days, 
and, to some extent, even later, the scholar wandered afoot, 
through the long provinces of France. . . . Robbers, fre- 
quently in the service of the lord of the land, infested every 
province. It was safest to don the coarse frieze tunic of the 
pilgrim, without pockets, sling your little wax tablets and 
style (stylus) at your girdle, strap a wallet of bread and 
herbs and salt on your back, and laugh at the nervous folk 
who peeped out from their coaches over a hedge of pikes and 
daggers. Few monasteries refused a meal or a rough bed 
to the wandering scholar. Rarely was any fee exacted for 
the lesson given. For the rest, none were too proud to earn 
a few sous by sweeping or drawing water, or amusing with 
a tune on the reed flute; or to wear the cast-off tunics of 
their masters.”’! 

Great Teachers. No doubt in this awakening of learning 
the rise of a group of highly distinguished teachers is of great 
importance. There is something romantic in the ardent devo- 
tion which both the master and the pupil show in their atti- 
tudes of search and of inquiry, for explaining and under- 
standing of life’s great truths, which according to their ideas 
were once for all embodied in the teachings of medieval au- 
thorities, based on the structure of the Greek thinking. Es- 
specially the highly systemized knowledge represented in the 
works of Aristotle, master of “them all who know,” reigned 
supreme in those Dark Ages. 

Among these most distinguished teachers who rose to an 
outstanding prominence, Abelard, the forerunner of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, mother of several European Universities. 
“Abelard was the real founder of the University of Paris, 
and by that fact the promoter of all the universities created 
in its image. He was its founder in several ways; at first, 
through his reputation, by habituating foreigners to come to 


1 Joseph McCabe, Peter Abelard, pp. 7, 8. 
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Paris for the purpose of studying there, and by assembling 
vast audiences around him; afterwards by popularizing the 
studies and the methods which were held in honor for cen- 
turies in the Parisian schools. He raised the level of instruc- 
tion by substituting, in the place of the old routine of the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium and the purely elementary 
studies, the lofty lessons of reasoned theology and abstract 
philosophy.”* Indeed, from our study on the activities of the 
medieval educators we find Abelard as the foremost; because 
he was the first one who applied the light of reason upon the 
formal teachings of the medieval world. It was he who cre- 
ated a new method of inquiry, opposed to the prevailing meth- 
od which was the method of blind acceptance, of authorities, 
as the final words pronounced in respect to’ known and un- 
known truths. He was a bold critic, rebellious, enthusiastic, 
a romantic figure, both physically and mentally, a magnetic 
personality peculiar, in some respects, brilliant in speech and 
convincing in writing. His influence became so widespread 
that multitudes of students assembled around him to listen 
to his lectures, in his school situated at Mont St. Genevieve. 
To get a meager idea to what extent his extraordinary ability 
to impart knowledge attracted young students, I will quote a 
striking excerpt from the Petri Abelardi Opera, edd. by Cou- 
sin and Jourdain, p. 25.2 After being persecuted by authori- 
ties for his bold teachings Abelard took refuge in a desert 
place, and here is what he says: “So I betook myself to a 
certain wilderness previously known to me, and there, on 
land given to me by certain ones, with the consent of the 
Bishop of the region, I constructed out of reeds and straw 
a sort of oratory, in the name of Holy Trinity, where, in com- 
pany with one of our clergy I might truly chant to the Lord: 
‘Lo, I have wandered far off, and have remained in wilderness.’ 

“As soon as scholars learned this, they began to gather 

2 Abelard and the Origin and Early History of University, Compayré Ga- 
briel, p. 22. 


3 See Medieval Universities, Readings in History of Education, Norton, p. 12. 
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from every side, leaving cities and castles to dwell in the 
wilderness, and in place of their spacious homes to build small 
tabernacles for themselves, and in place of delicate food to 
live on herbs of the fields and coarse bread, and in place of 
soft couches to make up beds of straw and grass, and in place 
of tables to pile up sods.” 

Is it possible to imagine a more intense degree of devotion, 
and a more inspiring zeal to learning and admiration for 
their masters than the one shown to Abelard, by these stu- 
dents, during the Middle Ages? This is a positive proof that 
Abelard was different from the majority of the teachers of 
his time. Being the son of a noble family he gave up his for- 
tune and a prospective career of military life, and after long 
wandering, in search of truth, he came to study under a great 
master, William of Champeaux, who had established his fame 
in his school of the cloister of Notre Dame de Paris. Abelard 
began to contradict his master, and started to teach on his 
own account. During 1102 he taught at Melun—30 miles 
from Paris—then at Corbeil, 15 miles from Paris— then he 
established himself in Paris on Mont St. Genevieve. His mas- 
ter finally left the cloister and Abelard found himself sole 
master of the situation in the school of the city. Owing to 
his scandal with Heloise, for which he suffered greatly, he 
had to leave the city. We see him again in Champagne, and, 
after his condemnation by the council of Soisson for heresy, 
we find him in a quiet retreat. The description of his stormy 
life, though interesting, is beyond the scope of this paper. 
The thing that is of prime importance for us, is the method 
which Abelard introduced into the study of Theology and 
Philosophy. Sic et Non, Yes or No, is the method of Abel- 
ard: Arguments for and cgainst every question. Through 
this method of argumentation, Abelard intended to accustom 
his pupils “to the search for truths, and that they may render 
their minds more penetrating as the effect of that search.” 
The influence of Abelard’s method of inquiry resulted, 
through subsequent modifications, in the formalized method 
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of scholastic reasoning, which in spite of its apparent short- 
comings stimulated the intellectual life during the Middle 
Ages. This method of inquiry will be discussed in this paper 
under the heading of the University Methods of Teaching. 

University of Paris. Thus, we find Paris, beginning with 
the eleventh century as the intellectual center of the world, 
where ambitious students used to flock to receive an educa- 
tion in the known science of the times, namely theology and 
philosophy. The university as such took its formal existence 
only in the year of 1200 A. D. In that year King Philip Au- 
gustus issued a formal privilege, granting to the students and 
their servants the right for internal jurisdiction. It is known 
that Paris received its first recognition from Louis VII in 
1180 and was recognized by the Pope about the same time. 
However, its full recognition came in 1200. The influence 
and the brilliant service rendered by Paris to the cause of 
intellectual pursuits were recognized, not only, by the stu- 
dents and intellectual classes, even by authorities of the 
Church. Gregory IX in one instance, qualified Paris in the 
following laudatory words: “Paris, mother of sciences, city 
of letters, where as in a special factory of wisdom . . . skill- 
ful men ornament and decorate the precious stones of the 
house of Christ.” It was a current practice among the people 
of the Middle Ages to praise the Italians for having the Pap- 
acy, the Germans for possessing the Empire, and the French 
for treasuring the Learning. 

Two Types of Universities. Paris became a distinct type 
of a university distinguished for its Theology and Philosophy, 
governed by masters and giving rise to the following univer- 
sities: Oxford, through Oxford, Cambridge, and most of the 
Northern French Universities and Northern Spanish Univer- 
sities, Liobon, and Coimbra, University of Prague, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, and through this University of Copen- 
hagen. “Quite naturally Paris became the source and the 
model for northern universities. Oxford branched off from 
this parent stem late in the twelfth century, likewise with no 
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definite date of foundation; Cambridge began somewhat later. 
The German universities, none of them older than the 14th 
century were confessed imitations of Paris.’”* Our old Amer- 
ican universities are indirect descendants of Paris. As we 
know, John Harvard came from Emmanuel College of Cam- 
bridge and established the Harvard College in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, after the English pattern, which was mod- 
elled on the University of Paris model. The charter of 
Brown University specifically mentions the European influ- 
ences: “With the same privileges, dignities, and immunities 
enjoyed by the American colleges and European Universities.” 

Salerno. Independent from the University of Paris and 
owing directly to the influence of Arabic learning and indi- 
rectly to the infiltration of the Greek and Roman learning, 
there arose the University of Salerno, in Italy, which was 
only a medical institution. It is known that medicine was 
studied during the Middle Ages in the Benedictine Monastery 
at Monte Cassino, at some distance from Salerno. Undoubt- 
edly its influence was felt in southern Italy, and in the devel- 
opment of Salerno. Yet we owe the existence of Salerno 
directly to an outstanding teacher, Constantine, the African, 
who was born in Carthage, the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. He traveled through Babylon, India, Egypt, and came 
back to Carthage to practice medicine. But being accused as 
a sorcerer, he took refuge in Salerno and brought with him 
his medical teachings. He translated medical books from the 
Arabic, and wrote at the same time on medical subjects. He 
is considered the Abelard of the University of Salerno, which 
in a sense was not a true university, only a medical school— 
having no continuity, and which finally was amalgamated 
with the University of Naples. 

Bologna. The real university which had a widespread in- 
fluence in Italy and southern Europe, was at Bologna, famous 
for its law. This was a university of students. It was gov- 
erned by the students. Its rector was elected by the differ- 


4 The Rise of Universities, by Charles H. Haskins, p. 29. 
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ent nations, representing the organization of the university. 
The nations, constituted in all the medieval universities, the 
only practical organization. Students came from different 
lands, speaking various languages. Students belonging to the 
same race and language organized separately and all these 
separate organizations federated under a university and hired 
their masters. There were four nations in Paris and more 
numerous nations at Bologna. Later on, in place of Nations, 
separate Faculties were formed. Paris had four Faculties, 
Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts. Bologna had Law Faculty 
at first, but soon other Faculties were added. In American 
Universities, we use the term college, instead of Faculty. 
For instance, the College of Law, Engineering, etc. Irnerius, 
who had studied at Constantinople, was the founder of Bo- 
logna. He was a master of law. And the knowledge of law 
was highly important in Italy. It is a historical fact that the 
newly developed cities, with their republican constitutions, 
came in clash with the authorities of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror, or with their feudal lords. Hence, the study of law 
flourished out of this necessity. In fact, Bologna supplied 
the masters of law for other European universities, as Paris 
had done the same in the Theology and Philosophy. The 
University of Bologna was authorized by the decree of Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, in 1158. The Emperor justified 
the protection, he promised to masters and pupils, by saying 
that “their science illuminated the entire world, and that, 
thanks to it, subjects learned how to live in obedience to God 
and to the emperors, who are the ministers of God.” Coppi, 
Le Universita Italiane Nel medio evo.’ The direct influence 
of the University of Bologna can be traced in the rise of the 
famous university of Padua and almost all the other univer- 
sities of Italy, also Montpellier—famous for its medicine— 
and Grenoble in Southern France. A few of the Spanish 
Universities as well as the universities of Glasgow, Upsala, 
and Cracow were fashioned after the pattern of Bologna. 





5 Compayré Gabriel, Abelard and Origin of Universities p. 42. 
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The Origin of Colleges. In connection with the origin of 
Universities it will’ be interesting to trace very briefly the 
beginning of colleges. Originally colleges were not institu- 
tions of learning. They were simply hospices, or boarding 
houses for young students. The proprietor or the pedagogue 
of the house was charged to oversee these young boys. He 
was entrusted to take the boys to the school and bring them 
back home. This was true in Paris, where the pedagogue 
used to take the pupils to the schools of the Rue de Fouarre. 
As Compayré says, “After a while it was found more con- 
venient to have them instructed inside the houses. Thus the 
college-lodging house for students became an institution of 
learning. About 1524 masters were imposed on residing in 
the colleges.”” In England Merton House College became a 
model for all succeeding colleges, both in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The aim of this college was to prepare scholars de- 
voted to the study of literature. In 1250 Robert de Sorbonne 
established a college—now University of Sorbonne, connected 
with the University of Paris. This college gave admission 
to those students who had graduated in Arts and were intend- 
ing to study Theology. “So far at least as secular students 
were concerned, the colleges at Paris were charity houses, 
dependent largely, if not wholly, on the good will of the well- 
disposed. . . . They were all in the first instance merely 
boarding houses and not schools.’’® To illustrate this fact, 
we can cite the College of Navarre, which was founded in 
1304, by Jeanne de Navarre, to furnish room and board for 
70 poor students, attending the University. Of these stu- 
dents 20 were preparing for their A.B. degrees; 30 Arts 
students, preparing for their Masters degree; and 30 theo- 
logical students. 

University Curriculum. It is interesting to. note that such 
highly brilliant intellects of masters and scholars had only 
very meager intellectual food to satisfy their hunger for 
truth. The contents of the curriculum can be classified in a 





6 S. S. Laurie, Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, p. 247. 
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brief outline as follows: For preparation to bachelor’s degree, 
there was the Trivium—Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic. The pre- 
paratory scholars were prescribed to study definitions. They 
should be able to define and determine the meanings of words. 
For advanced work they had, in addition to these, the Quad- 
rivium — Arithmetic, Geometry, and Music and Astronomy. 
These named should not mislead us; they were simply the 
classifications of a very limited sort of knowledge, handed 
down by Aristotle. 

In the Faculty of Theology they studied the Bible and Peter 
Lombard’s Book of Sentences, which was a compilation of 
the beliefs, sayings, and doctrines of the church fathers. 
More emphasis was laid upon the study of this Book than 
upon the Bible itself. 

In the Faculty of Law they studied the Canon, or church 
law, which was compiled by Gratian, 1142, a monk of Bo- 
logna. And the Code of Justinian, Corpus Juris Civilis, was 
the secular law the knowiedge of which at first was not con- 
sidered as important as that of the Canon law. 

In Medicine the chief authorities were Hippocrates and 
Galen and the works of Arabic writers on medicine. 

In Arts they studied Aristotle’s logic and the six logical 
treatises of the Organon, chiefly with the interpretations of 
Porphyry and translations of Boethius. Priscian’s Latin 
Grammar, as well as the Geometry of Euclid, the Astronomy 
of Ptolemy occupied their place in the curriculum, the latter 
two being emphasized only during later periods in the devel- 
opment of the Universities. 

Methods. In the Universities of medieval world observa- 
tion, experimentation and verification were things unknown. 
In every department of learning they had an authority. 
Everything that was declared by that particular authority 
was considered incontestable truths. No criticism whatsoever 
was indulged. The duty of the scholar was to memorize the 
sacred statements of that long established authority and to 
cite interpretations of the church fathers, in a systematized 
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form. As it is apparent, memory plays the important part 
in such a procedure. But owing to the influence of Abelard, 
the progressive universities resorted to his method of argu- 
mentation. Abelard first used to state an important question, 
a problem so to speak, which was subject to doubts in the 
minds of the medieval scholars. Then he would cite the state- 
ments of all the authorities in favor of that question; he 
would arrange these yes answers in one column; after this 
was done, he would cite the statement of all the other authori- 
ties representing the contrary ideas, he would arrange these 
no answers in another column. Then he would leave to the 
student the task of forming his own judgment, in view of 
the contradictions of the sacred authors. No doubt, Abelard’s 
method was going to give in the course of time the crushing 
blow to the finality of authorities. However, that final tri- 
umph of reason came a long time after, when the wealth of 
the classical Greek philosophy invaded Europe towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. Until that time, scholastic dis- 
putations were the highest form of mental exercise for the 
scholars of the universities. Such questions as the following 
were the most vital problems that Abelard subjected to his 
method of inquiry. 

(1) That Adam’s sin was great, et non. (2) That Eve 
only, not Adam, was beguiled, et contra. (3) That by sinning 
man lost free will, et non. (4) That everybody should be 
allowed to marry, et non. (5) That a lie is never permissible, 
et contra. (6) That the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
their children, et contra. I could quote several other questions, 
some very bold indeed which Abelard discussed in the above 
manner. Such scholastic discussions degenerated into puerile 
“hair-splitting”’ disputations. For instance, “How many an- 
gels can stand at the same time on the tip of a needle?” This 
was a question which was being discussed by Greek scholastics 
when Constantinople was beseiged by the Turks. What a vital 
question! In the absence of real knowledge that would be 
the most natural outcome. But this was the state of affairs 
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for along time. In this manner the teaching in the universi- 
ties was carried on in a formalized fashion. The teacher 
first would read his text-books—the books were very rare— 
very slowly; the students would take careful notes. Then 
the teacher would dwell on the comments. Each book had 
larger commentaries than the actual book. In fact, commen- 
taries took precedence over the original books. This was the 
method of teaching. The disputation—a form of debate— 
was the only exercise which the students were called on to 
perform as a mark of efficiency and learning. 

University Privileges. In the Middle Ages clergy enjoyed 
certain rights and immunities sanctioned by civil and relig- 
ious authorities. When universities came into existence these 
privileges were extended to the masters and scholars as well. 
The university members were exempt from all kinds of taxes, 
and military service. They had the privilege of trial in the 
especial courts in the city where the universities were found. 
This is called the right of internal jurisdiction, which meant 
much for the universities. The personal property of masters 
and scholars was protected. The Universities enjoyed the 
right to grant the degree of licencia docendi, namely, a cer- 
tificate for teaching, everywhere (jus ubique docendi). The 
most important of all the privileges, enjoyed by the Univer- 
sities, and which gave immense power to them, was the right 
of suspending lectures (cessatio), a sort of strike. In case 
of a grievance, the University would suspend all its work, 
would call out all its graduates, occupying high positions in 
the church and the state, to cease from performing their 
duties, and if adequate satisfaction was not given to the Uni- 
versity, there would follow a general migration of masters 
and scholars to other towns. The financial damage of such 
wholesale migrations were realized by the newly growing 
towns, hence the readiness to offer redress. In fact, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is the result of such a migration from Paris, 
and Cambridge is the outcome of another similar migration 
from Oxford. In Italy Padua took its existence out of such 
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a migration from Bologna. In brief, the story of subsequent 
Universities is the story of such migrations. 

Graduation and Degrees. In the schools of the ancient world 
we do not find any definite system of graduation and degrees. 
From the historical records we find two instances only in 
which some sort of recognition for teachers is extended. 
Quintilian, the teacher of Rhetoric, was pensioned at Rome, 
by Emperor Vespasian, but he had no degree of graduation. 
Emperor Valentinian, in 329, made a distinction between 
Sophists and Martyrs; the former with no right to teach, the 
latter to be authorized to teach. But it was left to medieval 
Universities to evolve a system of graduation. In this respect 
the universities followed the practice of the Guilds. In these 
organizations the apprentice had to serve without pay, a 
certain amount of time, usually seven years, before he was 
made a journeyman, an assistant to the master, with pay. 
The journeyman had to work for a while, and then when his 
proficiency was established, he was called upon to show his 
mastery of the craft, by demonstrating a master-piece, in 
the presence of recognized masters. And in case, his work 
was found satisfactory, he was made a master, an event which 
was celebrated by a banquet, given by the new master. Uni- 
versities patterned their system on this model. The bacca- 
lareus was the young student who was aspiring to licentiate 
—namely, mastership—a license to teach. The beginner, af- 
ter three or four years of study and by being examined care- 
fully, received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which simply 
meant that he was qualified to be a candidate for licentiate. 
“The original meaning BGaccalareus—bacca (vacca) a cow. It 
meant a cowboy or herd, serving under a farmer. So the 
apprenticeship to the trivium being finished, the youth was 
formally presented to the faculty, and recognized as Bacca- 
larius Artium, i.e. as a young man serving under masters 
with a view to the mastership.”* The bachelor’s course was 
a preparatory course, the curriculum furnished by the con- 
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tents of the Trivium. In the University proper, the course 
of study was more specialized. To receive the bachelor’s de- 
gree the novice had to pass an oral examination, carried on 
during a given period, from a few days to a month, in which 
the candidate had to demonstrate before the chancellor his 
ability to define and to argue a thesis on any subject. But 
the more serious examination was reserved to the candidate 
of licentiate. This was the only degree which was of prime 
importance. The mastership and the doctorate did not rep- 
resent any separate degree, they were “the natural con- 
sequence and consecration” of the licentiate. As a matter 
of fact, the mastership or the doctorate were synonymous 
terms originally, and they were ceremonial degrees, not re- 
quiring any special examination or work. The candidate for 
licentiate must be 20 years of age, unmarried and should have 
his bachelor’s degree. The examination took place in the 
presence of the chancellor and his assistants, especially ap- 
pointed for the occasion. This examination was not public. 
The candidate had to demonstrate his ability in carrying on 
a lecture—reading the text-book and commenting about it— 
and all kinds of disputations; furthermore, he had to show 
his acquaintance with the known text-books. His acquaint- 
ance implied his ability to quote copiously from his memory. 
After the candidate received his licentiate, there followed a 
banquet, and then special ceremonies in the church for the 
consecration; at the conclusion of which the candidate was 
designated by such titles as Master, Doctor, Professor, all 
meaning the same, a man having a license to teach. 

The Influence of Universities. No matter what criticism 
we might bring against the formalism of the medieval Uni- 
versities we are obliged to admit that through them the intel- 
lectual pursuits were encouraged; the knowledge, though 
trivial as it might seem, was conserved in these organizations 
of higher learning, and a method of approach to knowledge 
was developed, which although it was barren of results in 
the Middle Ages, yet was full of promise and possibilities 
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to be matured at a later period when actually the emancipa- 
tion from the shackles of iron authorities took place. It was 
in these universities that this spirit of rebellion was nurtured. 
It was in 1536, in the University of Paris that Peter Ramus 
crushed the authority of Aristotle by defending his thesis 
that, “Everything that Aristotle taught is false.” It was in 
the minds of these University scholars that the light of Ren- 
aissance and Reformation was dawned. ‘“‘The Teutonic nation 
was the last of the nations of Europe to attain to moral and 
intellectual maturity. It was the last to assert its manhood 
by a rebellion against Roman usurpation, but it was the first 
to carry its revolt to a successful issue. The Reformation 
which succeeded, like the earlier reform movements of the 
Middle Ages which had failed, was born in a University.” 
The Universities served also as a medium for interracial 
solidarity and understanding. We know that Universities 
were the battlegrounds upon which the heterogenous races 
fought their battles of jealousy, contempt, selfishness, but 
gradually the spirit of cooperation and mutual appreciation 
grew out of the chaos. It was not uncommon for students 
to insult one another with such epithets: “The English were 
‘cowardly and drunken’; the French were ‘proud and effemi- 
nate’; the Normans, ‘charlatans and boasters’; the Burgun- 
dians, ‘brutal and stupid’; the Breton, ‘fickle and extrava- 
gant’; the Flemings, ‘bloodthirsty, thievish, and incendiary’; 
the Germans, ‘choleric, gluttonous and dirty’; the Lombards, 
‘covetous, malicious, and no fighters’; the Romans, seditious, 
violent, and slanderous.’”® Yet notwithstanding this quar- 
relsome spirit, the French and the English, and the German 
and the Italian and all the rest studied together, made common 
cause against outside encroachments upon the rights of their 
common heritage. It requires a special study to demonstrate 
how far-reaching is the influence of the medieval University 


8 Rashdall Hastings Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, p. 230, 
Vol. II. , 


9 Joseph McCabe, Peter Abelard, p. 81. 
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in creating a feeling of humanity, irrespective of race and 
culture differences. Latin was the universal language and 
the common tie in this process of socialization and humaniza- 
tion. 

In the social and political realm, Universities gave the best 
example of democratic ideas. In reality the Universities were 
in themselves organized communities, in republican order. 
The rectors, the deans and other officers of the Universities 
had only delegated authority; they represented the will of 
the students and faculties. The chancellor, the sole repre- 
sentative of the Church, appointed by ecclesiastic authority, 
gradually lost his authority after long struggles and finally 
he had only a nominal power, as a result of this democratic 
conception. Furthermore, the Universities were considered 
as one of the organs of public opinion in Europe. Even Kings 
and Popes, in some instances, had to yield to the demands of 
the Universities. Not only this, they even meddled con- 
stantly into the affairs of the State and the Church. In the 
Universities the principle of equality in studies and degrees 
was recognized, for all races and colors, represented in the 
student body. ‘Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
cosmopolitanism of the medieval University system than the 
fact that up to the middle of the fourteenth century Germany 
possessed no University at all. Germany was certainly not 
untouched by the great intellectual movement of the twelfth 
century, but its two great centers were Paris and Northern 
Italy.”1° In short, medieval Universities were the highest 
type of institutions which embodied freedom of thought, stim- 
ulated intellectual life, provided a safe retreat for leaders in 
the world of thought, preserved the cultural wealth of the 
race and gave rise to men like Hus, Wyckliffe, Petrarch, 
Dante, Copernicus, who made possible the oncoming of a new 
era, the revival of learning, in short, the classical Renais- 
sance. On the other hand, the Universities in the Middle 


10 Bashdall Hastings, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, p. 212, 
Vol. IT. 
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Ages supplied the Church with scholarly and earnest leaders, 
who shaped the theology of the Church and protected her 
through their scholarly argumentation, against heretics on 
the one side; and against the Mohametans on the other. Pope 
Eugene IX recognized the good influence of the Universities 
by saying: “Thanks to them the worship of God is increased” 
(Dei cultus augetur). 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND WORK* 


a 
THE NATURE OF WORK. 

In the first place, it will be said that the true aim of education is 
not the excellence of the work done, but the excellence of the man who 
does it. To which the answer is that so long as man remains a worker 
—and there are reasons for believing that as time goes on he will 
become more of a worker and not less—the only pathway to his excel- 
lence as a man lies through the excellence of the work he is doing. 
Of all factors and forces that make a human being what he is for 
good or ill, by far the most important, the most vitally influential on 
his mind and character, is the daily work of his vocation—whatever 
that may be, from shoveling coals into a furnace to presiding over the 
High Court of Justice. If a man gets no culture out of his daily work, 
out of his vocation, he will get precious little out of anything else. 

—L.P. JACKS. 

Jimmy Burch, unschooled and very middle-class, whose job was the 
installation of electric-light fixtures. Jimmy had installed lights for 
a bazaar given by his employer’s daughter. She tells him that there 
are greater opportunities for advancement in other departments of the 
lighting industry. 

“But Vll stick to the lighting end . . . because it’s a great field. 
Making night a mighty agreeable time for folks is my game.” 

“What’s the point of being a salesman of light?” the girl asked. 
“Is it salesmanship? Is that all?” 

“No. It isn’t all!” Jimmy countered. “It’s faith. It’s a kind of 
religion. Anybody’s work should be; I’d quit it if I didn’t believe in 
electric light.” 

“You saw that work I’ve done for your bazaar?” he asked. 

“IT told you,” she said, “it is lovely.” 

“Those that come will have a better time because of it, won’t they?” 
he went on. “It is spring sunlight, and I tell you spring sunlight is 
good for men and women. You don’t realize how much light affects 
life, do you? Houses lighted the wrong way hurt the souls of the 
people who live in ’em. I'll bet I have put installations in people’s 
private and dining-rooms and parlors that have prevented divorce. ; 
I’ve put lights in the front parlor of a workman’s cottage that have 
kept his daughter off the streets. I can light a church so that people 
will feel the place. . . . I ean light a school so that evening classes 
can think in it.” From “The Game of Light,” by R. W. CHIbp. 


CY ‘ . . 7 . . 
*See Section I in Epucation for February. 
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Summumcmmmin FT} work of the world is carried on by three 
types of workers, one of which we designate 
F as artists, another as craftsmen, and a third as 


= laborers. Since the human mind has evolved 
Semmes these three terms to apply to work as a Whole, 
= = it is obvious that there must be something in 
E = each one that distinguishes it from the other 
SUMMA two, There must be some element in artistry 


that differentiates it from craftsmanship, and something in 
labor that marks it off from both artistry and craftsmanship. 
What are these differentiating characteristics? Who is the 
artist, the craftsman, and the laborer? 

That the distinction cannot lie in the material or tools used 
is quite apparent. The term artistry is certainly not limited 
to those workers who use the so-called artistic materials, as 
tones, colors, stone and clay, or words. We often speak of 
the housekeeper as an artist, a cook as an artist, a teacher 
as an artist, a baseball player as an artist, and of artists in 
the lowliest ranks of activity. On the other hand we hear of 
musicians as craftsmen, of painters as craftsmen, and so on, 
while a good many even labor in these so-called high callings. 
All persons handling artistic materials are not by virtue of 
that fact, artists, while a great many are artists with hammer 
and saw, or even with pick and shovel. 

If artistry is not in the materials or tools, where then is 
it? Evidently in the way the material is used and in the 
attitude of the worker towards his work, in what it means 
to him and in what he gets out of it. 

The first step towards artistry is expertness in the handling 
of materials and tools. The one essential condition for the 
creation of an artistic product is that the worker possess 
complete control and mastery of the medium of his work. 
Without this mastery no artistic result is possible, irrespec- 
tive of the attitude towards the work. Mastery over tools 
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and materials means technique and where there is no tech- 
nique there can be no art. 

Next to control over tools and materials as a condition of 
artistic creation is that the worker find joy in his work. 
Where drudgery enters at one window art takes flight at 
the other. We sometimes differentiate between two workers 
by saying that one works for the sake of the work while the 
other works for the sake of his hire. But this is not quite 
true. The difference is rather that the one finds his work 
play while to the other the work is a hardship. Joy in work 
grows directly out of skill in the use of tools and materials, 
for slavery to them necessarily implies drudgery at work, 
while mastery of them means pleasure in using them. 

A further trait of artistry is that the work is a normal 
outlet for all the powers of the worker, physical, mental and 
affective. The whole man functions in and through his work. 
In other words, the artist is the person who finds himself in 
his work, to whom it is a vehicle for self-expression and 
self-realization. The work of art is an embodiment and a 
reflection of its creator, the objectification of a human per- 
sonality. It is because of this fact that every product that 
is a work of art, or that even approximates to a work of art, 
contains an element of self in it, and, therefore, can not re- 
semble the product of any other artist. And this is true 
whether the product be a broom or a painting, the arrange- 
ment of the furniture in a room or the composition of a 
symphony. 

In sum, artistry is its own reward, just as a work of art 
is its own justification for being. In artistry the work is 
an end in itself, pursued for its own sake, so to speak, in that 
the work is considered as play. This means that work and 
worker become as one, since the worker functions sponta- 
neously through his work. Artistry is creative, self-expres- 
sive, life realizing itself through the medium of matter. In it 
the whole man functions, head, heart, and hand. We appreci- 
ate the artist. 
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The craftsman is the artist minus the heart. His hand is 
skillful, his interests are centered in his work, but the finished 
product is lacking in that human element which is the glory 
of the work or art. 

In craftsmanship the perfect effect is the end in view, and 
technical perfection sought and achieved. The craftsman is 
master of his tools, and, therefore, finds joy in his work. 
But work and worker are not one, the worker stands over 
his creation appraising it, but not identifying himself with 
it. He is interested in it, but not absorbed by it. It is a part 
of him but not himself. It is his child, but not of his flesh or 
blood. It is his mistress but not his love. The craftsman is 
the technician per se, and his achievement is cold, cerebral, 
impersonal, but perfect. We admire the craftsman. 

The laborer works for his hire, first and last. His work 
is due to the pressure of hunger and shelter. While the 
work is a means toward an end, the end achieved is but part 
of the man, mere existence. Since there is no mastery of 
tools and materials there is no joy in the work, but rather 
physical discomfort, mental oppression, and emotional depres- 
sion. The man is starved while the animal is fed. Conse- 
quently the work is poorly done while the man is poorly off. 
If there is self-expression in labor it is to get rid of it. The 
laborer does not function through his work, is not one with 
it, nor even part of it, but is in conflict with it. His work 
is not himself, nor his child, but his enemy. It is not irre- 
sistible to him, nor even attractive to him, but distasteful, 
if not repulsive. We use the laborer. 


IT. 
WORK AS ART. 


Can all work become an art? The answer is obvious. 
There are artists in every walk of life, and there are laborers 
in every avenue of endeavor. The artist is then the person 
who follows his natural bent in his work, who is adapted, 
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physically, mentally and temperamentally, to his calling, and 
who, therefore, functions normally, as a whole, through a 
chosen activity. The laborer is the person whose constitu- 
tional make-up is illy adapted for the work that is being pur- 
sued, and consequently the work and the worker are out of 
joint one with the other. But where the appropriate man is 
following the appropriate work artistry becomes the rule and 
labor the exception. The worst menace to the ultimate plac- 
ing of all work upon an artistic basis is the well-meaning 
but over-zealous social reformer whose earnestness outweighs 
his judgment and whose outlook on human affairs and prob- 
lems is consequently distorted. To weep over the man who 
spends his working hours in tightening bolt number 143 on 
a machine may be an evidence of good intention and human 
sympathy, but it is the kind of misplaced sentimentality that 
seeks remedies through legal enactments, which are always 
at best but postponements of the evils they seek to remove. 
The trades have as many artists as the arts and professions 
have tradesmen. There are as many happy men adjusting 
bolts and screws as there are miserable men in offices, col- 
lege lecture halls and art studios. And men at bolts and 
screws are happy not because they do not know any better, 
but because they do not need anything different. Once the 
human mind rids itself of the false notion that work may 
be divided into two classes, lowly and dignified, ignoble and 
noble, it will have removed the most serious obstacle to in- 
dividual welfare and social stability. There is but one gen- 
eral type of noble and dignified work, namely, work well done, 
and it is well done because of a worker fitted for his work and 
realizing himself in his work. There is but one general type 
of ignoble, lowly work, namely, work poorly done because of 
a worker inadequate for the work and chafing under it. 

It is quite true that there is monotonous work. But what 
is monotony for one may be variety for another, since there are 
monotonous-minded and monotonous-bodied persons. There 
is routine work, but there are also routine constitutions, and 
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when the two are matched there is perfect compatability. A 
routine mind in a non-routine occupation would be no happier 
than a non-routine mind in a routine occupation. There are 
types of work that require little or no technique, and there 
are persons who can develop but little or no technique along 
almost any line. There are types of work that require little 
or no imagination, and there are persons who are capable of 
little or no imagination. There are types of work that re- 
quire little or no concentrated mental effort for any lengtii 
of time, and there are persons little capable of continuous 
concentrated mental effort. There are types of work giving 
scope for but little or no self-expression, and there are per- 
sons whose need for self-expression is at a minimum. Their 
self-expression is to need no self-expression. Where little 
meets little there is agreement, and the conditions of artistry 
are nevertheless met, namely, that the worker shall function 
completely and normally through his work. 

It is not sentimentality or legal force then, that is wanted 
or needed to bring about the desired readjustment, but a 
new educational outlook based upon a dispassionate search 
for those phases or aspects of human nature, namely, basic 
capacities, skills, and interests that seek their outlet in and 
through work. Such a new outlook will lead to educational 
practices that will turn the mere possibility of all work be- 
ing pursued in the spirit of art into a living reality. 





Public Speaking—A Liberal Education 
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Summum FTF) content of a liberal education for modern life 
z is changing so rapidly that it becomes increas- 
| 


pare for the tasks of the future, rather than 
those of to-day or yesterday. Teachers are con- 
stantly faced with the danger of giving training 
which will prove useless or at least inadequate 
SuMUNEIMMMMN’ Within a decade. The root of most of our social 
difficulties lies in this failure to prepare for progress. As 
mind-trainers, all studies are more or less beneficial, but as 
introductions to useful work in society, most of them are at 
least a generation behind the times. 

A few things we can be fairly safe to keep. Unless some 
remarkable change comes over mankind, it will always be a 
part of life to eat, make a home, and talk. From the earliest 
times it has been a habit with man to convey thoughts and 
information by the use of the spoken word. Rulers and em- 
pires have been founded and overthrown by the power of 
speech. To claim that speech is not a great weapon of offense 
or defense would be foolishness. Every day, in public address 
or conversation, its importance is made evident. 

Few people are born conversationalists, fewer attain to re- 
spectability as public speakers, and almost none are natural 
actors. In speech, just as truly as in mathematics or in a 
foreign language, it is training which brings success. How 
many of us have been misunderstood because we could not 
express ourselves properly! How many of us have regretted 
our inability at conversation! How many of us have trembled 
when we were called upon for a talk or an after-dinner speech! 
How many of us have endured boredom listening to uninter- 
esting and poorly delivered lectures or sermons! How many 


ingly difficult to plan curricula which will pre- 
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of us wish we could really tell a joke! The number is legion, 
and the cure for most of the evils is training. 

Mere instruction and practice in public speaking can not be 
a panacea, but with all the modern technique, a great many 
faults can be eliminated. Nervousness, faults in voice produc- 
tion, awkward gestures, poor organization, and wrong empha- 
sis can all be eliminated or bettered by the modern instructor 
in speech. And, in addition to this correction of faults, posi- 
tive benefits are derived. Let us consider a few of the most 
evident. 

Physiologists estimate that an hour of speaking calls into 
play as many muscles, and gives them as much beneficial 
exercise, as does an average eighteen-hole round of golf or 
three sets of tennis. Wisely and regularly employed, this 
form of exercise will strengthen the abdominal, chest, arm, 
and face muscles, develop the lungs, exercise the eye muscles, 
and increase blood flow and glandular activity. Daniel Web- 
ster is a magnificent example of a man who developed his 
body and kept it in good physical condition by means of speak- 
ing. Where others have gone, may not we follow? 

Mentally, training brings ease on the platform. Henry 
Adams, in his Education, says that the greatest benefit which 
he derived from his college education was the ease acquired 
from his frequent appearances before the student body as a 
speaker or a discusser. This stood him in good stead on hun- 
dreds of occasions in his later life. 

Some scoffers assert that if a speaker has something to 
say, he can say it without trouble. It is true that a speaker 
must have a purpose and must think as he speaks, but he 
needs more than that. He must know how to analyze, syn- 
thesize, gain the attention of his audience, avoid giving false 
impressions, and entertain or persuade. All this can only 
come with training. More than one speaker has had a mes- 
sage to deliver, but could not do so because he had no mastery 
of these fundamentals. 


But, you say, some of our greatest orators had no instruc- 
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tion in public speaking. Granted, but those men went through 
a harder class than that of the school, the class of failures 
and experience. And also remember this: I am not advocat- 
ing the teaching of formal oratory. It is so seldom used to- 
day that such training would be worse than worthless. What 
the student does need is training which will be useful in his 
profession or his business, and will enable him to speak with 
intelligence upon the civilization which surrounds him. 

How can a college or high-school course accomplish that? 
By utilizing the other fields of education, and giving specific 
attention to the problems of life after college. To be concrete, 
let us consider some type cases. 


In the undergraduate work, public speaking may well make 
use of the other subjects of study. It can give excellent train- 
ing in English Composition; devote considerable time to the 
figures and events of History; develop knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the masters and their creations in Literature, Art, 
and Music; introduce to the systems of Government, principles 
of Economics, and problems of Sociology; and familiarize 
with the teachers and teachings of Science. In this way it 
not only strengthens the other departments, but it also intro- 
duces the student to new fields and allows him to cultivate 
his chief interests. 

After college the benefits of public speaking become in- 
creasingly evident. In law it is so important that at the 
present time I have almost the whole senior class of the Uni- 
versity Law School enrolled in my class in Advanced Public 
Speaking, doing all the work of the course without receiving 
credit toward their degree. In the ministry it is the man 
who can interest and persuade large congregations who rises 
to the highest salary and standing. In teaching the greatest 
lecturers and teachers are those who can speak well and grasp 
the attention of their classes. In engineering it is the man 
who can instruct others and convince boards of directors who 
gets the most valuable contracts. In business a knowledge of 
the technique of the sales talk is a prime essential. In politics 
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there have been too many Websters, Lincolns, Roosevelts, 
Lodges, and Bryans to allow the politician or statesman to 
think that a knowledge of public speaking is not essential to 
success. If there are others, who do not fit into these groups, 
they will find a need for it in their clubs or conversation. 

There is not time to go into detail here, and show how 
specific the aid of public speaking would be in all these 
branches of human endeavour, but the applicability is evident. 
Beyond all of this, public speaking will introduce the student 
to the problems of the future, by constant discussions of char- 
acter, ideals, democracy, liberty, economics, education, reli- 
gion, race, war, international relations, public duty, and the 
like, so that he will emerge a better human and a better 
citizen. 

So am I wrong in saying that public speaking, if rightly 
taught and earnestly followed, is the basis and essence of a 
liberal education? 


Alaric in Rome 


Alaric! 

Marching through the streets of Rome, 
Plundering and destroying 

Church and home. 


Making joy and terror there, 
Fighting and bloodshed everywhere. 


The trumpets rang out shrill and loud 
From the midst of the wild barbarian crowd. 


Written by a Fifth Grade child, 
JAMES JOHNSON, aged 10. 
Contributed by Genevieve Mitchell, his teacher. 


Time, the Fourth Dimension 
GILBERT P. CHASE, LIEUT. COMMANDER U. S. NAVY RETIRED, 
BOONTON, N. J. 
Summ P to a very short time previous to this writing, 


the fourth dimension and I have not been con- 
U sidered contemporaries in this world. But now 


5 g 

: = it seems to me as clear and plain as the hand 
= before my face. Time is the fourth dimension. 
= = According to the way that we have been 
2 = trained and acustomed to think, the tip of the 
HUMMUS ¥7> ington Monument can be definitely located 


in space by the three dimensions, latitude, longitude, and the 
altitude above sea level. But the material object in question 
was not to be found in that specified location three hundred 
years ago. And it may not be there three thousand years 
from now. So, altho the element of time may be inferred, it 
is essential nevertheless in locating the object mentioned. 

The same may be said of the Woolworth Building and many 
other prominent structures in New York City. 

Let us bring the proposition closer home. The rain drop 
falling past my window can be located by its distance from 
the wall of the house, from the side lot line, and from the 
ground. At any part’ cular instant of time, these three dimen- 
sions will fix the position of the rain drop as definitely and 
as accurately as if it were fixed in that location for all eternity. 
Since the rain drop is in motion, however, these three dimen- 
sions do not suffice to define its position unless the instant 
of time to which they refer is also specified. It thus appears 
that to locate definitely an object in space, four co-ordinates 
must be known. The equation must be solved to find: 


as = @ 
y =b 
Zs C 
t=d 


It has been this way ever since the world began, only we 
have not recognized the value and importance, the essential 
character, of the element of time. Our time-perception is just 
now being developed to the stage where we can discern and 
comprehend the element of time in the capacity of the fourth 
dimension. 








Specific Objectives Versus Adaptability 
As the Aim of Education 


R. RAY SCOTT, M.A., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, WEST VIRGINIA 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE, BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 


HUMES FT; question which confronts us in this paper is 
whether the whole of education can be embraced 
T in the analysis of life into specific activities, and 
the building of curriculums out of these activi- 
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ties; or whether there is some desirable end 
which cannot be attained by any such procedure. 
To orient our inquiry with respect to the educa- 
tional tendencies and terminology of the day, we 
propose to evaluate the doctrines of specific objectives, with 
the accompanying idea of job analysis, with reference to its 
adequacy. 

Perhaps the best way to carry out this purpose is to state 
right at the start a contrary doctrine, and then proceed by a 
method of contrast. The opposite of specific is general. A 
general objective would be onc which is non-predictable. 
Since we know that life is made up of activities, the most 
general objective that could be imagined would be a flexibility 
in performing activities which have a non-predictable char- 
acter. For simplicity’s sake we shall use as a single word to 
represent this general objective, adaptability. There you have 
the issue joined—specific opjectives versus adaptability as the 
goal of education. 

It may occur to the very critical reader that a curriculum 
cannot be made of aims or ends, which are ideals, and that, 
therefore, as specific objectives are generally stated as activi- 
ties which are to be used as curricular materials, the doctrine 
doesn’t deal with aims at all. If that is the case our issue 
isn’t joined, since we would be trying to compare incommen- 
surables. This difficulty is easily removed when one sees that 
the doctrine of specific objectives implies that the purpose 
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sought is the ability to perform the activity attempted and 
nothing more. This being the case, the end sought and the 
means employed coincide, which is equivalent to saying that 
we are dealing with objectives quite as truly as we are in 
discussing adaptability. The chance for confusion arises from 
the fact that when adaptability is the end sought, statement of 
purpose does not suggest immediately appropriate subject- 
matter. That the advocates of the specific objectives doctrine 
intend it to cover both curriculum and end at one and the 
same time is attested by their use of the word “objective.” 

The case for adaptability may be put as follows: Life is 
made up of activities, to be sure, but there are so many of 
them that it is impossible to practice all of them in school. 
Add to this the fact that no two individuals have the same 
life pattern of activities, and it is impossible to predict just 
what activities an individual will perform. To make the prob- 
lem of education still more complicated we have the fact, 
which is too obvious to require proof, that there are few 
standardized solutions. The requirements of a sucessful life 
are constantly changing. Even vocational processes vary so 
rapidly that the training a man receives in his youth will 
hardly suffice for one life span. If the object of education 
is to adjust the individual to his environment we have to 
remember that it is a changing environment, and that the 
only kind of adjustment to that kind is the capacity of adapta- 
bility. To use the word adjust in this manner is almost to 
rob the word of its legitimate meaning. 

Every argument must be permitted to rest upon some self- 
evident truth or truths. Undoubtedly all who believe in edu- 
cation at all would accept the fact that education ought to 
enable the individual to live more fully, or more successfully. 
We have shown that a capacity for adaptability is the requisite 
means to such a life. The objection may be raised that it is 
impossible to develop such a capacity by educational methods. 
The writer does not accept this conclusion, but it lies outside 
the scope of this paper to prove that adaptability is a real- 
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izable aim. Our purpose is rather to show that it is a more 
plausible aim than that set up by specific objectives. 

If the reasoning up to this point is acceptable it will be nec- 
essary to show that the doctrine of specific objectives makes 
provision for the conditions of life outlined above. In the 
first place, while the multiplicity of the activities an individual 
must perform staggers the curriculum-maker, he has recourse 
to the argument that we can study these activities, find out 
their relative frequency of occurrence, and the training pro- 
vided by other agencies than the school, and then, after doing 
all this, teach each person as many activities as he can learn— 
beginning with the more important. So far the theory is 
safe, though it leaves us with a rather pessimistic view of 
the scope of education. When school days are over a host of 
additional activities will have to be mastered as the sojourner 
comes to them, and his school training has left him with 
nothing that will be of help, unless, indeed, he has generalized 
some methods which was no part of his teachers’ intentions. 
Of course it is futile to spend much time discussing this first 
item per se, for the slight concession we are obliged to make 
here would never save the specific objectives doctrine when 
the other conditions are introduced—as they must be. 


A more serious obstacle is presented to the theory by the 
fact that we cannot accurately predict beyond a narrow range, 
what activities a given individual will be called upon to per- 
form. It may be observed that the training a person receives 
in school, or elsewhere, sometimes exercises a determining 
influence in the activities he will pursue. This predestinary 
characteristic of education may become a dangerous tool in 
the hands of demagogues or those who would exploit their 
fellows. Training for adaptability at least has the advan- 
tage that it does not consign any one to a plane of life lower 
than he may be qualified to attain. The non-predictability of 
an individual’s life pattern obviously limits the specific ob- 
jectives program to certain elementary skills which it is 
agreed we all need, as penmanship of a legible character, and 
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to providing training in processes of a rather mechanical 
nature which are pertinent to a given occupation or avocation 
after the individual has definitely chosen it. 

Now we come to our third condition which any adequate 
education must be able to meet, namely, that there are few 
standardized solutions in life. It may be that a person who 
has learned to perform an act in a certain way can perform 
more effectively a different but similar act. This opens the 
question of transfer, which is an open question, but the spe- 
cific objectives theory in its pure form does not rest on this 
contingency. That conception approaches the argument for 
adaptability, for the transfer, to make the training adequate, 
would have to cover a wide territory, and any transfer of 
skill from one activity to a related one argues for the pres- 
ence in the individual of something more than simple skill 
in a number of specific activities. If we cannot use the idea 
of transfer, then, to extenuate the theory, what becomes of its 
adequacy to qualify a person to meet changes as they occur? 
It is exactly at this point that our opposing doctrine reveals 
its greatest strength. A man who has been taught, in addi- 
tion to many facts, to analyze his experiences, and to recon- 
struct them with reference to some novel situation will be 
more at home in attacking the unusual. 

Some people who assert their approval of the idea of spe- 
cific objectives point out that it is elastic enough to cover all 
the requirements of life. For example, they would make a 
job analysis of life, and, finding that people need to resolve 
problems in politics and social relations, would simply make 
note of that process as one of the specific objectives. Since 
the same problem needs to be solved but once, or since there is 
usually no complete solution for such problems, they would 
simply make the objective, “ability to solve problems in social 
relations.” Now a moment’s reflection will show that this 
objective is not specific at all. When the friends of the doc- 
trine adopt such an argument they merely play into the hands 
of their enemies by making the theory embrace interpreta- 
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tions which only serve to contradict it. Either an activity 
must be specific in the generally accepted meaning of the 
term or the distinction does not exist. 

Is there no place then for specific objectives in our educa- 
tional theory? The writer believes that the theory has some- 
thing good to offer. There are undoubtedly many worthwhile 
activities in life which need to be learned, and they can be dis- 
covered by the method of job analysis. Examples of such 
activities are health habits, spelling the most commonly used 
words, writing a legible hand, doing the fundamental proc- 
esses in arithmetic, and in general acquiring the so-called tools 
of life. Another large class of them may be found in voca- 
tional education, especially in vocations of a rather mechanical 
nature. A partial application of the theory as here indicated 
will not militate against the acceptance of adaptability as the 
chief end of the educational process, and it ought to free our 
education from much of the haziness and confusion which 
characterizes it. 


To One in Heaven 


When you had gone, the days were dark; 
The silent house brought grief. 

Thus birds must feel in winter-time, 
When sunshine songs are brief. 


For half the night I’d seek repose 
That seemed forever lost. 

When eyelids drooped, compelled to rest, 
I’d dream of autumn frost. 


At times I heard the sound of your 
Familiar voice afar. 

It woke a music deep within 
That trembled like a star. 


Last night a presence brought me peace, 
In terms I know are true: 
“Not Heaven itself can part our love 
I’ve sent my heart to you!” 
FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


id. 


Why These Projects? 


NELLIE W. DONLEY, MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


e HMMMNNEAHNMIMIts =~ PROJECT—what is a project? I hear some one 
inquiring. A project according to Coe in his 
“Law and Freedom in the School” is “some pur- 
poseful activity which may become the most edu- 
cative experience in the world.” It is an active 
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z = plan of learning. 
= = Children learn by doing. Through projects 
SaNNUIIUNMNN® 6 May obtain purposeful self-guidance. To- 


day from all sides we hear people discussing projects in the 
school system with particular emphasis on their value. But 
in this article we have no intention of discussing the why of 
projects, nor shall we deal with their relative values, or dis- 
cuss them as theories, or ideas, or ideals, but as realities 
which have been tried and we believe, not found wanting. 

Good English Department.—In a certain large High School 
in one of the eastern states there is a most progressive Eng- 
lish Department. During this past year the members of its 
faculty outlined a list of activities or projects which they con- 
cluded it might do well to try out in the various sections and 
classes. They carried out their program and it is with these 
activities that this article will deal. 

We shall not speak of these projects in any detail, and only 
briefly shall we express our opinion as to their value; we 
intend simply to list and explain them, and occasionally to 
mention their reaction upon the students, as we saw it. 

Before deciding on any one of these projects the pupils 
were consulted, indeed in several instances they became the 
final arbiters as to whether the projects would be conducted. 
But boys and girls love to do, to act, to create, so always 
they were willing, usually very much so. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of these activities was the one 
we shall mention first. 
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Study of Authors.—Six different English sections were to 
study contemporary English and American authors. It was 
agreed that to do this effectively it would be well to hear from 
the writers themselves, if possible, to obtain first hand in- 
formation through personal letters from them. The upper 
classmen then proceeded to formulate letters “fit to be sent 
to a literary person” as one boy tersely remarked. This be- 
came an excellent project, at its very beginning, in letter 
writing; for the young folks worked strenuously to make their 
epistles simple, neat and striking—‘“striking?’” Yes, for “un- 
less mine is ‘striking’,” said a girl to her teacher, “do you think 
Lloyd George will pay any attention?” Hers must have been 
‘striking,’ here allow me to interpolate, for she received a 
reply, not directly from the great statesman, but from his 
secretary, at his direction. 

Letters Go Out.—So the letters were sent out, each student 
asking the writer he had selected to state in his reply, how 
he happened to enter literature, did he enjoy his work, had 
he met any difficulties in his career, which of his creations 
were his favorite book and character. Most polite and well 
written were these letters and even more delightful and inter- 
esting were the ones received from the authors in reply. We 
can mention only a few of these writers. 

Letters From Authors.—Many of the men and women, as 
Lady Gregory, May Sinclair, Irving Bacheller, Lord Dunsany, 
Hillary Billoc, Gilbert Murray, Edward Arlington Robinson, 
Samuel Crothers, Ezra Pound and Marguerite Wilkinson 
answered with personally written letters; John Drinkwater, 
Hall Caine, Harold Bell Wright and Kathleen Norris sent 
typed letters but personally autographed, while the secretaries 
of Doctor Robert Bridges and Prime Minister Baldwin wrote 
for these gentlemen. 

Gifts In Addition to Letters—Stephen Leacock, Horace A. 
Vachell and Henry Arthur Jones sent autographed copies of 
their books to the students writing to them; John Farrar, 
editor of the Bookman, went one better and accompanied his 
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letter with a picture of himself as well as an autographed 
book; Upton Sinclair sent his picture; John C. Squires, Edi- 
tor of the London Mercury, commended most highly the proj- 
ect the students were endeavoring to put over. Mary P. Will- 
cocks confessed she had the manuscript of one book returned 
many times before she finally sold it, also she burnt the manu- 
script of another book. Lord Dunsany wrote to his young 
correspondent that if it were not for obstacles too many 
people would be at the game, that obstacles were meant by 
fate to keep away triflers. H. H. Bashford most tersely wrote, 
“We must always do our best.” 

Value of Letters.—The beauty of these letters lay in their 
spirit of helpfulness, their evident desire to serve the boys 
and girls, their interest in the work of the latter, their will- 
ingness to give of their busy lives a few moments to these 
eager searching high school students. One student remarked, 
“Gee, I never thought we would hear from them; why, they 
write just like anybody would.” 

Such letters with their words of advice and inspiration 
can not but thrill the hearts of these young people and 
strengthen their desire for accomplishment, to do something 
worth while, great or small, just so each shall have done his 
best in his undertaking. 

Essays Written.—From the material in these letters the 
students prepared most interesting essays on “Modern Au- 
thors,” while the letters themselves they will always retain 
as precious possessions. Can you wonder at this? 

Correspondence. — As another project in letter-writing, 
schools in other cities were written to, asking that names of 
students in their schools be sent to this eastern school that 
a mutually helpful correspondence might be conducted. A 
few schools responded with interesting results. The boys and 
girls wrote each other about their states, industries, their 
home cities, the manufactures, the people, scenery, and added 
many personalities. The letters were very interesting and 
the students enjoyed the correspondence. 
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Magazine Day.—Every section of this English Department 
uses a magazine once each week. On these days the pupils 
have full charge, one of their number is responsible for the 
program which he conducts. Debates, discussions of all kinds 
are indulged in freely. Students are usually most enthusias- 
tic about this lesson day for they enjoy this free and easy dis- 
cussion as well as the special program with no teacher to inter- 
fere, unless affairs should reach a noisy stage, which rarely 
happens. They also enjoy taking turns at presiding over the 
program, after the first stage-fright passes away. 

Class Officers and Class Programs.—Each English class is 
fully organized with a president, secretary and librarian, and 
considerable power is vested in these officers and they usually 
do their work conscientiously and well, with much dignity, for 
it is considered among the students quite an honor to be an 
officer of a class. Occasionally they “put on” an excellent 
class program. 

Salesmanship Day.—Salesmanship Day always arouses an 
interest, for all of us just naturally like to sell, these boys and 
girls being no exception. The plan was for each student on 
this day to show his skill in trying to dispose of some article 
which he was to select several days before. Of course after 
deciding on “his line’”’ he was to prime himself with informa- 
tion concerning it. All this was done and Salesmanship Day 
arrived. The class assembled and each boy and girl chose a 
classmate and to him by means of every art of which he was 
capable and with his newly-acquired knowledge well in hand, 
the young salesman tried to dispose of his wares. Politeness, 
courtesy, good temper, persuasiveness and perseverance were 
insisted upon. Really much initiative was developed, many 
latent capabilities were brought out and the students had 
plenty of fun. In some instances the teachers themselves felt 
that they needed immediately Frigidares—particularly if it 
be a hot day—Fords, new kinds of tooth brushes, mouse traps 
or even shoe cleaners. 

Interviews.—The High School is located in a college town 
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and here reside a number of men and women who are writers. 
The senior students decided to ask these men and women for 
interviews concerning their work. The boys and girls then 
proceeded to call upon them, never more than two visiting 
one person. Others of the students waited upon the promi- 
nent men and women of the community to discuss the prob- 
lems of the day and of the city. The main purpose of the 
project, however, was the contact the pupils would get with 
these talented people, though the learning of how to hold an 
interview was important. All of these visits were made by 
appointment. Much helpful information was obtained which 
the students brought back to class and passed on to their 
fellow students. 

Oral Compositions.—This proved another excellent activity 
for the delivery of this information was done in oral compo- 
sitions which the students presented from the floor in the 
front of the classroom. The local authors usually contributed 
an essay or a poem or a short story; these were read to the 
class. This interview project proved to be one of the best 
conducted during the year. These men and women in many 
cases deeply influenced the boys and girls calling upon them. 
Who knows but what the lives of several of these students 
have been made richer and better through these contacts! 

Call Upon a Poet.—Two girls called upon a lady who writes 
poetry. They were deeply impressed by her personality and 
they brought back to class a song and its music, both of which 
she had written. One of the young callers sang the words 
of this musical number while the other played the accompani- 
ment. Another girl went to see a physician, she stated to 
her class that she had often wondered just what vocation to 
follow—there seem to be no vocational guiders in this school 
—this doctor suggested she be a nurse and this fall she is 
entering a training school for that profession. 

Class Dramatics.—Another activity which students enjoy is 
dramatizing. This is done very extensively in this school, 
as many as six plays having been elaborately staged last year. 
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But they love to do class dramatizing, just to act out before 
their fellow students, some selected acts from any play they 
may be studying. This they did on several occasions. Or 
they sometimes presented in dramatic form chapters from a 
fiction or a poem with which they have become familiar dur- 
ing the year. 

Original Dramas and Poems.—Of course all kinds of writ- 
ten work are featured in the upper classes but perhaps the 
two most difficult compositions and in which the boys and girls 
are most interested, are the original play and poem which each 
must write. The results are sometimes astonishing. The play 
which was considered best this year was a lovely little fan- 
tasy ; the two poems which a judge, upon whom we called for 
that purpose, decided were the most finished, I am here quot- 
ing. 


Prize Poems.— 
GREY RAIN 
Soft rain in the darkness, 
Sound of quiet, 
And the grey of things 
In the muffled distance. . . . 
Grey of things—half-forgotten, 
That verge on the brink 
Of half-remembrance, 


And pause at the edge 


Of the grey rain’s hush. . 


I sit in the quiet 
And watch the silence, 
While the mist-blown mountains 


Mirror my stillness. 
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MAN 


Man; 
Born yesterday, to live today, to die tomorrow; 
To be lost for a while in the whirl of humanity ; 
To find himself in the universe of souls ; 
To live, to love, to forgive, to forget ; 


To be forgotten, in his molecular existence. 


Man’s not a man, but an infinitesimal part 

Of Nature’s being. Each man seeks to make his voice 

Heard over the ceaseless clamor of souls. Each fails. 

In that one fragile, futile, insignificant attempt—life, 

Man can only feel his complete subordination to one supreme deity, 
God. 


Library Work.—Perhaps this is not a project and yet it 
may be so called. All English sections at the beginning of 
the year went to the large library, where the pupils were 
instructed by the librarian in a good working knowledge of 
that place, of its filing system, its shelves of various books, 
its card indexes. Afterwards the boys and girls could, with 
little trouble, find their own books, magazines, and references. 

Study of Pictures——On the walls of every English room 
hang copies of many famous paintings. With these the stu- 
dents live for a year or more, so it is deemed advisable that 
they become familiar with them. This is an effort on the 
part of the English teachers to develop some appreciation of 
art, at least on a small scale. The students learn the titles 
of the pictures and the artists’ names; it is surprising the 
additional information many of them pick up. Some of them 
would tell you if you were to visit the rooms, that Guido Reni 
is the artist of the Aurora and that it is painted on the ceiling 
of an old palace in Rome; that Sir Galahad was one of the 
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Knights of the Round Table, and if you showed an interest 
the story of the Pot of Basil would be forthcoming. They like 
Gainsborough, Van Dyke, and Corot; but their favorite mod- 
ern painter is Maxfield Parrish, for they love his vivid and 
varied blues, his orange and purple colorings. The influence 
of these pictures is most marked upon the characters of the 
boys and girls. 

Sees Sistine Madonna.—A girl who had graduated from the 
high school several years ago recently returned from Europe. 
She came to call upon her former teacher to report that she 
had visited Dresden just to see the Sistine Madonna because 
she had learned to love the picture while she sat in front of it 
and gazed upon the faces for so long in English class. 

Music.—This English Department possesses a small piano 
and a Victrola with many records. These are moved from 
room to room and a further effort is made to teach apprecia- 
tion of music. Many of the selections they read in their clas- 
sics are reproduced on the Victrola. 

Short Stories Told in Class.—In the Senior classes the short 
story is closely studied and the students read many of them. 
Each boy and girl then tells before his or her class the one 
he has enjoyed the most. The stories are well read but the 
class decides which two people have told the best stories in 
the most approved manner. These pupils are then asked to 
go out into the grades of the school and recite their stories 
to the smaller boys and girls. This is quite an honor and 
consequently the students vie with each other in a good-na- 
tured manner in doing their best before their classmates. 
The smaller pupils enjoy having the older ones come but unless 
the latter do very well the younger ones criticise severely, for 
they aiso know what good story telling is. 

Original Short Stories Illustrated.—The older pupils next 
proceed to write short stories, original ones. They do quite 
well. They develop all kinds, the ghost story, the fairy story, 
the mystery, the child’s, even the love story is well thought of. 
After these stories are corrected by the teachers they are 
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returned to the pupils who rewrite, this time preparing them 
in book form with illustrations, in many cases original ones, 
in others, pasted on pictures. But these stories will have 
prefaces, dedicatory speeches and covers. Some of them be- 
come really quite artistic works of art; these are all then 
turned over to the primary supervisor of the city system for 
distribution among the children of the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades who enjoy the pictures, but in some instances they 
no doubt find the love stories of the high school seniors a 
little difficult to understand. 

Visiting Day.—Visiting Day is always an enjoyable time. 
On this day all the upper classmen go to other rooms to ob- 
serve other teachers, their methods of teaching, the appear- 
ance of their rooms. They then return to their English rooms 
to report what they have seen and heard. In many instances 
their judgment is keen and their comments pertinent and 
most critical, yet it is all done in a spirit of just appraisal 
and proves a good object lesson for the students. 

Literary Societies.—In this High School there are con- 
ducted, under the auspices of the English Department, four 
large and flourishing literary societies, membership in which 
is compulsory for Juniors and Seniors. This is the only ac- 
tivity we have mentioned about which the students have no 
deciding vote. Each society has a censor, who is one of the 
English teachers, but the conduct of the societies is in the 
hands of the members themselves. They elect their officers 
who are the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
marshal and critic. The programs are arranged by the of- 
ficers assisted by the censor; these programs consist of de- 
bates, essays, orations, extemporaneous speeches, story telling, 
musical numbers, and oftentimes the programs are highly 
entertaining. Many a future orator and debater are here 
ceveloped. Many a boy or girl learns that he can speak in 
public on the stage, his fright is dispelled and he enjoys per- 
forming. Meetings are held every two weeks and occasion- 
ally the program consists of a well directed, well presented 
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one-act play which perhaps has been coached by one of the 
members alone. This is fine. The four societies usually com- 
bine and present two elaborately staged plays during the year, 
these plays being given at night before large audiences. 

Inter-Society Contest.—But the big event of the year is the 
annual Inter-Society Literary Contest which is presented on 
a night in April before a capacity audience. All four soci- 
eties, for weeks beforehand are holding try-outs and finally 
at the Inter-Society contest the best four from each appear 
against each other in Essay, Reading, Original Oration and 
Debate. The rivalry is keen, but never bitter; each society 
desires to win but the losers are brave, they lose nobly and 
commend the winners. Outside judges decide the merits of 
the performers and after the decisions the winners fairly 
make the welkin ring with their tumultuous applause. 

Artistic Booths.—One of the features of this great contest 
is the booths erected by the members of each society. These 
are works of art and beauty and built on an elaborate scale, 
each in its own especial place in the high school auditorium. 
This year the booths took the form of a Grecian temple, a 
Dutch windmill, an Hawaiian hut and a rose garden with birds 
und an old-fashioned well. In each booth sit the members of 
the society erecting it and from this vantage point they cheer 
their contestants on to victory or—defeat. Before the pro- 
gram begins the members of each society march in to its 
booth in a body, singing their society songs or giving expres- 
sion to their society yells and cheers. The enthusiasm is 
great, splendid, contagious. People attend the contest just 
to see this great company of boys and girls united in a splen- 
did concerted effort such as this. Nothing is forced, the 
pupils are free to act as they please, and this great purpose- 
ful activity is the result. 

Other Contests.—Other contests, both written and oral, are 
engaged in by the students of this High School under the 
direction of the English Department, and during this past 
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year they won many prizes, and much honor, not only local, 
but national. 

Conclusions.—Some may say that a number of these proj- 
ects are not new; granted, this school does not so claim 
them to be, but they are activities which have been carried 
on with great success. After all is not that the criterion of 
the value of anything which is considered worth while—its 
success? We are simply presenting for consideration the list 
of activities which were engaged in by the English Depart- 
ment of this one large high school during this past school 
year, and carried on by the students of the various sections. 

Results for Teachers.—We know that all of them were pur- 
poseful activities. We believe also that a better knowledge 
has been gained by the English teachers of the child’s innate 
capacity to learn, of his character traits, of his special inter- 
est, aptitudes, and of his disposition. 

Results for Students.—Also do we feel confident that much 
of the information obtained, the inspiration gained by the 
students from carrying through these projects will go with 
them out from the school into life itself. 








The Problem of the Model School 


BENJAMIN DEUTSCH, 1319 CLAY AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


mince FT KY Board of Superintendents of New York City 
has recently proposed that the assignments of 
T teachers in the model schools connected with the 
local training schools for teachers be limited to 
Emcee: ten years, and that thereafter they be re-assigned 
to the ordinary schools, without losing the extra 
pay they got as model teachers. This is a result 
of a recommendation made during the recent 
survey of the New York City school system, although that 
recommendation was that assignments be for three years only. 
The ground for these recommendations is the belief that only 
young teachers are desirable as model teachers. 

The proposal to have only young teachers in the model 
schools involves aspects of human interest which the survey 
and the superintendents seem to have overlooked entirely. In 
order to appreciate these aspects, it is necessary to have a clear 
realization of the function of a model school in the training of 
teachers.. The function of a model school is to furnish op- 
portunity for observation and practice. Obviously, the most 
desirable conditions for observation and practice are average 
conditions, such as are found in the average school. A school 
whose faculty consists of teachers who are presumably far 
above the average in ability does not furnish normal, average 
conditions. 

A teacher of really 
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‘super merit’”—a term which is be- 


ginning to suffer from over use in New York City—owes her 
success chiefly to a strong and superior personality. Excel- 
lence in method is of secondary importance in the work of such 
a teacher. It is only the average teacher who can improve her 
work by improving her methods of teaching. The novice in 
teaching can get inspiration from the work of a really superior 
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teacher, but to approximate it is entirely out of the question, 
unless she herself has an exceptional personality. For a really 
superior teacher the difficulties which beset the average 
teacher do not exist. Hence a novice can learn more from an 
average teacher than from an exceptional teacher. Even with 
the best of intentions, a really superior teacher cannot share 
the outlook or grasp the difficulties which beset a novice who 
is destined to become merely an average teacher. 

To most this will appear to be a decidedly novel view, but 
it is based on extended observation. The work of a really 
superior teacher inspires admiration, but it also causes a sort 
of despair, because the average teacher realizes that since the 
excellence of such a teacher is largely the result of a personal- 
ity which is unusually effective in the classroom, even though 
it may not appear to be of a striking nature outside the class- 
room, she herself cannot hope to approximate such excellence. 
A novice can get really helpful inspiration only when she can 
observe an average teacher whose work causes her to think 
that in time she could do as well or better. An average teacher 
can establish a community of understanding with a novice 
more readily than a really superior teacher. 

According to this reasoning, the whole theory of the or- 
ganization of the New York City model schools is faulty. If a 
model faculty is a real necessity, then an even greater neces- 
sity is that the school should be composed of model children, 
chosen from all over the city for their superior intelligence 
and deportment, for only with these can the best teaching re- 
sults be obtained and fitness for teaching be adequately demon- 
strated. Such a suggestion seems ridiculous, but it is a logical 
corollary of a faculty composed of superior teachers. 

The truth of the matter is that in a large city the school 
authorities are led astray in this matter by the fact that a 
comparatively large supply of good teachers is available. it 
will be somewhat of a surprise to many educators in the large 
cities to learn that in a number of state normal schools in the 
West which are located in communities so small that there is 
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only one elementary school, and consequently no possibility 
of having a picked faculty for it, the standard of attainment 
in practice teaching required from students is fully as high as 
or higher than in the New York training schools. This alone 
makes it obvious that an average faculty can serve the pur- 
pose. If this suggestion were adopted, the city could save 
the increase in pay given model school teachers over that given 
to teachers in the regular schools. 

To object that age—except, of course, extreme old age— 
unfits a teacher for being a model teacher is to show ignorance 
of fundamental conditions in teaching. A teacher may become 
less alert mentally and physically because of age, but beyond 
this, age by itself does not affect teaching ability. A teacher 
who has deteriorated mentally and physically through age, 
could be transferred to a regular school, but the availability of 
such a teacher under any circumstances is open to question. 

The fundamental objection to old teachers as model teach- 
ers is that to them the refinements of method mean little. An 
old teacher has seen improvements in methods come and go, 
leaving the essential problems of teaching but little changed. 
Yesterday there was a great hullabaloo about the Dalton plan, 
tomorrow there is going to be a greater hullabaloo about some- 
thing else—but there is no royal road to learning. The old 
teacher knows that it is the children, and not subjects, which 
should be taught— and it takes a good many years of teach- 
ing to realize that the individual, and not the class, is the most 
important thing in teaching. Formal methods are for the 
class, but not for the individual. A uniform method for teach- 
ing cannot be devised, for no two individuals are alike. Fur- 
thermore, no matter what changes are effected by improve- 
ments in methods, they are of very minor importance com- 
pared with the changes in curriculum which are brought about 
chiefly by developments in the outside world and not by teach- 
ers. And finally, the old teacher knows that, particularly in 
a city school system, whatever changes she can introduce in 
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the course of her work, are strictly dependent on her super- 
visors. 

If elderly teachers are not suitable as model teachers, they 
are not suitable as teachers at all. If age is an objection to a 
teacher, then a good place for a clean-up would be the teacher 
training institutions throughout the state, for about four years 
ago a survey showed that 80% of the teachers in them had been 
in their positions over 20 years. Another good place for a 
clean-up would be the Board of Superintendents. With all 
due respect for them, the recommendation made in the present 
instance shows long unfamiliarity with actual conditions and 
their human aspects. It should be said for them, however, 
that none of them are graduates of a New York City training 
school, and therefore they have no first hand knowledge of 
the actual value of the observation and practice done by train- 
ing school students. 

Few teachers would care for assignment as model teachers 
for a limited term, unless they needed money badly—an un- 
desirable motive— and could get promotion in no other way. 
No human being likes the prospect of giving the best years 
of one’s life in a certain cause, and then being discarded for 
age. 

Under the proposed plan of rotating model teachers, it is 
likely that there will be difficulty in getting sufficient appli- 
cants. A model teacher is subject to restraints from which 
other teachers are free. She must be more restrained in dress 
and conduct than other teachers. This restraint is certain to 
be specially irksome to the young teachers it is desired to at- 
tract. Instead of taking advantage of the results from experi- 
ence to make her work easier, she must at all times put extra 
effort into her work. 

From the above it is obvious that if the Board of Super- 
intendents are going to change the present system in the way 
proposed, they are going to create a difficult problem. 








The Commercial Curriculum in Small High 


Schools 


0. H. TOOTHAKER, ROCKLAND, MASS. 


2unnttHEaHnt SS NE of the problems confronting administrators 
of present-day high schools in the smaller towns 
O is that of analyzing the content, the aims and 
the functioning power of the commercial curric- 
Summum, & Ulum, with particular relation to the male ele- 
ment in the population of secondary school age. 
This curriculum, as it is now organized in 
schools of 200 to 500 enrollment, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, where this study has been car- 
ried on, has been developed to meet the needs growing out of 
an increased demand for clerical office employees. This was 
originally a function that was exercised 2xclusively by private 
commercial schools, but the recent tre; ndous growth in the 
fields of industry and commerce has s , enlarged the oppor- 
tunity for clerical workers that the public high schools have 
been forced to add these lines of subject-matter to their pro- 
grams. So far as the writer is able to discover from a cur- 
sory examination of the commercial preparation offered out- 
side his own State, the situation is not materially different 
the country over, at least in those sections where industry 
and commerce are dominant. 

For a considerable number of years the private commercial 
schools sought their membership largely from the graduating 
classes of the grammar schools, and undertook to prepare 
these immature young people for effective placement in busi- 
ness offices by means of short, intensive courses devoted to 
technical office work, without any cultural, enriching or gen- 
eral subject-matter. These courses were sometimes as short 
as one year—in extreme cases even less—and rarely continued 
more than two years. The consequence was, especially as 
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office practice became more highly developed, that many of 
the “graduates” fell far short of success, not so much on 
account of failure to master the subjects that the school pre- 
sumed to teach, as because the school had not offered them 
other subject-matter that would give them a sufficiently broad 
background of integrating education and general information. 

When the high schools first broke over into the field of 
commercial training—and for some years following—their 
results were also unsatisfactory in a large degree. The great- 
est contributing factor to this indifferent success lay in the 
acceptance of the commercial curriculum as a “dumping 
ground” for pupils of lower mental qualifications who 
couldn’t make good anywhere else. Only when the high 
schools recognized that this curriculum must contain educa- 
tional content at least approximating that of the older and 
more fully established curriculums did the work become defi- 
nitely effective. 

In general the smaller high schools organize this curriculum 
around five subjects namely, commercial arithmetic, commer- 
cial geography, bo keeping, typewriting and stenography. 
Possibly commerciai law should be added as a sixth item. It 
covers the regular four-year period with approximately fifty 
percent of the work of a definitely vocational nature and the 
other fifty percent consisting of cultural and informational 
subjects that are common to all of the curriculums offered 
in the school. Some of the subjects in this latter group are 
required and some are elective. 

A large proportion of these schools are now reasonably 
successful in turning out graduates who prove efficient in 
handling the ordinary types of office work, such as elementary 
bookkeeping, shorthand dictation and transcription. Practi- 
cally all, however, who actually go into this field of work are 
girls. 

With the developments of new methods and new devices in 
business offices, these high schools have made an honest effort 
to keep pace with the new demands. To this end many even 
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of the smaller schools have introduced courses having to do 
with filing, the operation of the various mechanical comput- 
ing machines, duplicating devices, and other inventions. Of 
course these small schools are necessarily handicapped in 
carrying out such a program on account of the large initial 
cost in equipping their plants with the varied and special 
types of machines, many of which are expensive; but at least 
the effort has been made and, in some degree, it has been a 
success. 

In fact, the success of the high schools, with their four-year 
program on a vocational-cultural-informational basis, and the 
lack of success of many of the private commercial schools 
with their short-time, intensive, narrow courses with imma- 
ture pupils, has resulted in the latter demanding a greater 
amount of preliminary schooling on the part of their respec- 
tive pupils. In some instances at the present time the pri- 
vate schools are setting even high school graduation as a 
minimum essential for admittance. 

For some time, however, there has been a growing sus- 
picion that the commercial curriculum in the smaller high 
schools is effectively functioning almost exclusively for girls, 
and that it is correspondingly failing in meeting the life 
needs of any considerable number of boys. 

For the purpose of securing first-hand data and opinions 
on this question, a study of certain phases of the commercial 
program in twenty-seven Massachusetts high schools was re- 
cently undertaken. These are, with two or three exceptions, 
four-year schools, and range from a minimum enrollment of 
about 200 to a maximum of about 500, with an average en- 
rollment of approximately 300. This study indicates that 
these schools are graduating an average of fifty-five pupils 
annually per school, of which number twenty-four are boys 
and thirty-one are girls. Twenty-five of the members of this 
class have taken the commercial curriculum, but only six of 
the twenty-five are boys. 
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The following statement of percentages is indicative of the 
situation with reference to the attracting and the holding 
power of the commercial curriculum in these schools: 


Percent boys in total school enrollment 45.83 
Percent boys in senior class enrollment 43.64 
Percent boys in commercial curriculum 32.14 


Percent boys in senior commercial curriculum 24.00 

These figures show that, of the total enrollment, about 
forty-six percent are boys, while in the senior class the per- 
centage is approximately forty-four, or only slightly less. 
On the other hand, the enrollment in the commercial curricu- 
lum for the school as a whole shows only thirty-one per cent 
boys and, when we reach the senior commercial group, we 
find that the boys have dropped down to twenty-four percent. 
Therefore it is evident that the high schools of the size noted 
above are neither initially attracting boys into the commer- 
cial group to the same extent that they are attracting the 
girls, nor are they holding even the limited numbers who start 
out in this line of work. 

Only a very small proportion of the senior boys are taking 
stenography. In view of the fact that only one school in the 
entire list of twenty-seven states that it offers a commercial 
diploma without stenography, there is a suspicion that some 
of the senior boys who are rated as commercial pupils are 
really taking a general course, including perhaps major work 
in the commercial curriculum, but omitting stenography. 
Presumably a considerable number start this subject in either 
the sophomore or junior year, and then drop it, after trying 
it for a part or all of the year. In any event, our figures 
show that of a total senior class membership of approxi- 
mately 1,500, of whom about 700 are boys, not more than 
90 boys graduate with accomplishments in stenography. 

The natural conclusion from the evidence at hand must be 
that there is a failure somewhere in the content of the com- 
mercial curriculum to attract boys into that field and to hold 
them there until graduation. The high schools, in the group 
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dealt with in this study, aim chiefly at the distinctly clerical 
objective, that is, bookkeeping, typewriting and stenography. 

It is apparent that the conception of the commercial cur- 
riculum in these schools is that of an organization of subject- 
matter designed to prepare young people—specifically girls— 
for strictly clerical or secretarial employment. As thus lim- 
ited in scope, it seems to be attracting its fair proportion of 
the girls—possibly more—holding them in the course to a 
satisfactory degree, and graduating them with a fairly sound 
equipment for employment in these specific fields of work. 

In attempting to deal with the problem of the boys in con- 
nection with the commercial program, we are at once con- 
fronted with a question of broad educational policy, namely, 
should the high school commercial department enlarge its 
scope and undertake to lay the foundation for an elementary 
understanding of phases of the business world other than the 
purely formal. 

A detailed study of the comments of the principals and the 
heads of commercial departments in this group of twenty- 
seven schools shows that a few feel that something along 
this line ought to be done. On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence either that they have not thought the matter through 
very clearly or that they are in doubt as to the present feasi- 
bility of such a plan. Any immediate development is cer- 
tainly handicapped by a lack of suitable text-book material 
and also by what is even more vital, a lack of teachers with 
a sufficient knowledge of the world of business to deal with 
such subjects in any worth-while manner. 

Again, there are those who believe that stenography offers 
a valid field for boys, and are not in sympathy with the idea 
of confining the offerings in this line to the female element 
in the school. It must be admitted that there are arguments 
in suppori of this point of view, but, on the other hand, while 
we may admit that boys may find opportunities in fields de- 
manding a knowledge of stenography, it is evident that those 
fields are, for the present, at least, rather closely limited to 
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special occupations where a high degree of ability, skill and 
accomplishment are essential. If, therefore, we are to under- 
take the training of boys along stenographic lines we must 
see to it that we deal with a selected group of especially 
capable individuals possessed of specific qualifications for suc- 
cess at the level of the field of employment. 

In general the boys, of the type who have been and are 
now taking the commercial curriculum, are not likely to suc- 
ceed in the limited fields that are open to them. They may, 
to be sure, in small numbers, enter occupations where steno- 
graphic accomplishment, on the level of their probable effici- 
ency, may be of incidental value, but they will not make any 
substantial use of it. The almost universal reply to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not recent male graduates of these 
twenty-seven schools have made any definite and major use 
of stenography after leaving school, indicates that they have 
not. 

As already suggested, there is evidence that some of the 
schools are definitely recognizing the need for so reorganiz- 
ing the commercial curriculum as to offer a better type of 
content for boys,—content that will not only attract them 
into the course, but will retain them to a reasonable degree 
after they have once entered it. To this end several schools 
have introduced courses in elementary economics, and a few 
are developing subject-matter in sociology. These two 
branches offer a somewhat general background for the field 
of business administration, and, for that purpose, should, if 
effectively taught, be of real value. 

As to subject-matter dealing with a more specific founda- 
tion for the organization and administration of business 
undertakings, there appears to be much vagueness of thinking 
together with a wide variety of opinion—where any opinion 
really seems to exist. Such subject-matter as is mentioned 
in reply to the inquiry dealing with this problem, is more 
often of the nature of office technique than it is of general 
foundational principles. To be sure, there are specific fields 
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dealt with in a few schools, such as “salesmanship,” “adver-” 
tising,” “transportation,” etc., and some five schools offer 
courses in “‘business administration” or “business organiza- 
tion.” These latter are especially promising symptoms, at 
least in so far as we may assume the content from the name 
of the course. 

It must be obvious that real effectiveness cannot charac- 
terize our high schools unless they offer content that meets 
the needs of the pupils. To be sure, it is not possible—or 
desirable—in a high school of 300 enrollment to present such 
a wide variety of subject-matter as shall satisfy the tenden- 
cies of every pupil, but it is possible to present offerings suit- 
able to the needs of every considerable group. Our study 
indicates that most—in fact, nearly all—of the schools in our 
list are failing to do effective work in the direction of meet- 
ing the needs of a very substantial number of boys who 
possess moderate to good mental ability, wish to secure the 
benefits that ought to be derived from the four years of 
educational training on the secondary school level, and have 
capacity for, and interest in, organization and administra- 
tion in the field of industry or commerce. 

The list -of schools studied constitutes a purely random 
selection within the size limits. It is large enough so tha 
it may be assumed to offer a fair sampling of the schools of 
this approximate enrollment, at least in this Commonwealth. 
An honest effort appears to have been made to give accurate 
and significant answers to the various inquiries. While there 
is evidence that some of these schools have given this prob- 
lem serious thought, and a few have taken steps in the direc- 
tion of at least experimenting in its solution, yet the general 
conclusion must be that not much appreciation exists of the 
necessity of breaking away from the traditional limitations 
in the field of “commercial” preparation and satisfying a 
very real need. 

An evaluation of the data and the opinions from our study 
of this group of high schools suggests the following summary 
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of rather definite and outstanding facts bearing upon the 
existing status of the commercial curriculums, in so far as 
they function for the male element in the school enrollment, 
and the prospects for immediate improvement: 

(1) Only a small percentage of the boys in these high 
schools are carrying through, and profiting from, the com- 
mercial curriculum. 

(2) This is mainly due to the fact that the type of boy 
who gravitates to the commercial curriculum does not find 
the work suited to his abilities, inclinations and interests. 

(3) The major factors operating against retention are the 
presence of stenography and the absence of subject-matter 
having to do with the non-clerical phases of business. 

(4) Of the limited number of boys who complete the com- 
mercial curriculum, only a very few are making any use of 
the stenographic content which they have studied. 

(5) A few of the high school principals and commercial 
department heads realize the situation and are at least grop- 
ing in the general direction of a solution. 

(6) The outstanding difficulties in the way of any early 
and marked improvement are: (a) a lack of suitable content 
in text-book form for class presentation; (b) a lack of teach- 
ers with a background of first-hand knowledge in the fields 
of industry and commerce, sufficient to make any worth-while 
personal contribution supplementary to the text-book con- 
tent; (c) the inertia of tradition; and (d) very closely re- 
lated to (c)—the failure of the major body of school adminis- 
trators, including principals and commercial department 
heads, to realize the problem and attack it with a will to its 
solution. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


We take pleasure in presenting in this month’s number and in 
this department of EptUcAaTION a communication clipped by its Author 
from a “Down-East” paper and sent to us.* In the said clipping he 
has administered a reproof to our Magazine for occasionally taking 
up the cause of the backward pupil,—instead of denying him sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and the aid that will set him upon his feet 
again, thus enabling him to go on and up in the course, to an honor- 
able graduation. 

It is urged by our critic that such a pupil “is not the one who 
most needs the teachers’ time and attention.” He suggests that giving 
him such attention “will turn our Schools and Colleges into hospi- 
tals.” He claims that the pupils who most need the teachers’ time and 
thought are the brilliant scholars, etc. We ask our readers to read 
all that he says, and then “Choose sides !” 

As for ourselves, we believe that in democratic America the “War 
Lords” theory that all the advantages and all the glory of the battle 
of life should be given to the high-rankers and that the common gol- 
diers should be put at the front to take the poison gas, the shot and 
shell and slaughter, has not been passed up and adopted in our schools. 
And we hope it never will be. This theory may pass muster in 
Germany. But it will not be tolerated permanently in America— 
with its Puritan ancestry, its democratic traditions and its love of 
fair play. 

American Schools are for American people, from wheresoever they 
come and whatsoever they know or don’t know. We are justly proud 
of the democracy of our educational privileges and of what they are 
doing for the masses. America is interested, especially so, in the aver- 
age intelligence, ability and quality of its citizens. It well knows that 
leaders will come forth from its well-trained and self-reliant popu- 
lace. Therefore its major aim is to eliminate deficiencies of all kinds 
from the rank and file of its citizenry. It grows strong and prosper- 
ous as it tones up what is below-par, rather than by exalting only 
the upper-crust. This is according to the Holy Scriptures and the 
example of the Saviour of mankind, who said “neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more.” And this is not religion, only. It is 
true wisdom and common sense. 

Therefore we urge our teachers, our schools, our colleges, to jack 
up the backward ones instead of abandoning them to their fate. It 
is not only the way of the Bible and of Jesus. It is just plain, hon- 


*See page 444. 
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est-to-goodness common sense. In America we want no division of 
the populace into high-brows, and low-brows, ruling classes and serfs, 
aristocrats and nobodies. It is time that some of our over-ambitious 
educational authorities became aware of the fact, and put real hero- 
ism and real service ahead of equipment and world-wide notoriety. 


en 


From “The American Child,’—a monthly bulletin of general child 
welfare published in New York by The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, we quote the following from a contribution by Paul J. Kel- 
logg, Editor of The Survey. We wish all our readers could read his 
entire (and entirely convincing) article. 

“It is this principle of the minimum of the bottom floor, he says, 
which will help win the support of all conditions of Americans in 
the fights we have still before us to prevent further human waste 
in industry. It can be relied on as a force in constructive public 
opinion in the efforts to secure state action in the field of child labor 
legislation. 

“When 14 states seem to care so little for their children that they 
fail to register 90 per cent of them at birth—one out of ten of 
their young folk are non-existent to them; when six states have no 
compensation laws at all, so that maiming a child at work is cheaper 
than breaking a machine or spoiling a hank of wasted raw material; 
when most states with compensation laws base their awards on wages, 
so that the younger the worker injured the less the employer has to 
pay; when at least seventeen states are so indifferent to industrial 
injuries to minors that they do not record them separatei, ; and when 
twelve states—Pennsylvania among them—exclude from compensa- 
tion all children illegally emp loyed, thereby putting a premium on 
the outlaw employment of under-aged boys and girls—then it would 
seem that those who believe that state laws are sufficient to safe- 
guard the oncoming generation of Americans have a heavy burden 
of proof to show that the states are alive to those children’s interests. 


Health objectives in teachers training classes have been suggested 
by Dr. Florence A. Sherman, Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools. 
The suggestions follow: 

To train the prospective teacher to control as far as possible her 
own health. 

To embody and radiate health as far as possible 

To be an example in personal hygiene. 
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To be enthusiastic about health in order that she may put over 
her message to pupils. She must sell her program. 

To make students familiar with conditions, favorable or otherwise 
to health, which exist in all schools and in this way acquire a sense 
of responsibility which every teacher should have in the best inter- 
ests of her pupils. 

To train the student to present the subject of health in a practical 
way applicable to the daily habits of her pupils. 

To train the student intelligently to bring the health standards 
of her school and community up to its highest point. 

To correlate closely the study of students’ personal hy 
development of a health program. 

To urge students to practise daily health habits as far as living 
conditions permit and so make the health program more forceful. 


iene in the 


In the Boston daily papers recently we read of a meeting of the 
Woman’s Council of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches at 
which it was voted that the executive council should be requested to 
send letters to the publishers of the leading papers of Boston and 
elsewhere, protesting against the ] 

cases and asking for a reduction in the use of crime news. Mrs. 
Grace Coleman Lathrop presided at the business meeting, at which 
it was decided to invite women members of clubs to attend one of 
the sessions at the State House when there are to be hearings on 
the proposed law allowing women to be drawn for service on jury 
duty. We believe that these are commendable measures looking for- 


] 


ward toward a time when the details of crime shall be taken off the 
front page,—where they have been apparently dramatized, if not 
clorified.—to the shame of modern society and to the view of hun- 


dreds of youths who have thus been “fed up” Upol them. 


iblishine of sensational divorce 
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D lL} S10) I note vith tel Vi l tateme { editol al 
pages of your February number, that “the problem of the dull pupil, 
who is sometimes called a bonehead, is a very serious one.” I 
agree with you: it is a serious problem. And when 7O ON 
to remark that “it mav not be pleasant at the | ginning to give 
extra time and thought and str x h to the Inpromising pi Ly again 
agree with you. But when you add: “But that pupil is the one that 


most needs the teacher’s time and thought,” I 
an objection. 
I am the more eager to do this because of your promise to “ring 
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the changes on this subject from time to time in Epucation.” It 
seems to me far more important to stress exactly the opposite point 
of view. 

Your plea “is for a humane and world-wide campaign, to ‘rescue 
the perishing’ in our schools and colleges.” Let me suggest that 
this would turn our schools and colleges into hospitals. The bone- 
head or the unpromising student presents a problem and deserves 
attention. But he is by no means the “one that most needs the 
teacher’s time and thought.” 

Your statement that “this seems more necessary and more glorious 
than to devote our major thought and strength upon those who are 
in no danger and who can more or less easily take care of them- 
selves and carve out their own fortunes,” reminds me of Kant’s prac- 
tical principles of teaching. His plan was to attend most to those 
pupils who were of middle ability; the dunces, he said, were beyond 
all help, and the geniuses would help themselves. I think you are 
both wrong! 

The pupil that most needs the teacher’s time and thought is the 
brilliant one, for in him lies the hope of the future. At the present 
time, as you say, “he can more or less easily take care of himself ;” 
and under present conditions, he does it “less easily.” He is taught 
to loaf. Laziness becomes the chief characteristic of our best stu- 
dents. “Getting by” becomes their ambition. Those on whom we 
must rely to haul us out of the mire of mediocrity are the very 
ones who are dissipating their intellectual vigor in editing “comic 
sheets,” planning fraternity dances, and managing athletic teams. 

When you urge teachers to make the unpromising students their 
major interest, you are urging them to make their best students 
idlers and sluggards. No country has ever thrived on such a prin- 
ciple. “The History of the World,” said Carlyle, “is the Biography of 
Great Men.” England has never been famous for teaching as you ad- 
vocate; nor has it ever been entirely willing even to follow Kant’s 
plan. English institutions have always been known for their careful 
attention to their best students,—their Honors Men. And the result 
is, as Cardinal Newman pointed out, “they can boast of a succession 
of heroes and statesmen, of literary men and philosophers, of men con- 
spicuous for great natural virtues, for habits of business, for knowl- 
edge of life, for practical judgment, for cultivated tastes, for accom- 
plishments, who have made England what it is,—able to subdue the 
earth.” 

“Democracy,” maintained Carlyle, “means despair of finding any 
heroes to govern you.” If backward students get the major thought 
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and strength of our teachers, we shall never have any school-trained 
heroes. We shall make democracy safe for stupidity. 

We already have our special schools for the feeble-minded; we 
have our special classes for the backward and the slow. We have 
schools for the rich and schools for the poor. It is high time that 


we have schools and colleges for the mentally sound, for the bril- 
lant. May I suggest that, the next time you comment editorially 
on this subject, you urge teachers not to spread indolence and leth- 
argy in their communities; we have enough of that already. I cast 
one vote in favor of an aristocracy of brains. 

With Theodore Roosevelt, “I think there is only one quality worse 
than hardness of heart, and that is softness of head.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
Car A. WEBER, 
Head of the Department of English, 
Colby College. 


February 9, 1927. 


The New House 


When first we thought of leaving, 
Our hearts in joy leaped up 

Like precious wine, when sparkling 
With gleams in crystal cup. 


The new house was far grander, 
More space and greater art. 

The old house was much smaller, 
Age-stained in every part. 


How glad we were of changing 
The old one for the new, 

Like welcoming the sunshine 
In days of cloudy hue. 


But many years of living 
Had made of it a home, 

Where, far from all new grandeur, 
Fond memories still roam. 


F. H. ADLER 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Book Reviews 
From The Macmillan Company: NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., and O. D. von Engeln, Ph.D. Revised edition. 
All that has been said about previous editions of this well-known 
and universally approved Geography may well be repeated,—and “then 
some.” ‘The modest claim is made in the Preface that “the New Phys- 
ical Geography is still another effort to solve the problem of how best 
to present the subject to beginning students.” One of the subjects, 
viz., the relation of life to the land, air and ocean, has received a 
larger and more prominent treatment than previously. The human 
relation to these has been emphasized. There is an increased amount 
of illustration, and the present volume is made unusually attractive 
and impressive by this means,—the matter of illustrations always 
appealing to the pupils and conveying much information. At the close 
of each section there is a brief summary that helps the student’s mem- 
ory of what he has learned. The author acknowledges the assistance 
of a large number of teachers of the subject,—whose suggestions have 
materially aided him in making this revision, 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. By Samuel I. Jones. Published by 
the Author, address “Life and Casualty Building,’ Nashville, Tenn., and 
advertised on another page of this number of EDUCATION. 

This book is far more than a mere “curiosity shop” of mathematical 
puzzles. It is truly a Teacher’s Source Book. It gets into the heart 
of mathematics; and not the least of its virtues is that it gets into 
the hearts and minds of the students of “Math.,” as the average youth 
of today names this study and this department. Working out some of 
these curious and interesting propositions sharpens the wits and stimu- 
lates the intellectual powers; and the first the teacher knows, some 
dull pupil begins to shine in this subject, and to pick up in his “marks” 
and in his interest in school work all along the line. 

The Reviewer sincerely gives it as his opinion that this book, if put 
in the hands of grammar and high school pupils, would in very many 
cases save the poorer scholars from shipwreck, and lead them out into 
places of safety, if not of distinction, in their “Math.” classes. It has 
been highly praised by practical, leading mathematics teachers in many 
parts of the world. $2.50, postpaid. 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Joseph K. Hart. In Crowell’s Social 
Science Series. Edited by Seba Eldridge (University of Kansas). T. Y. 
Crowell Company, publishers, New York City. Price $2.75 net. 

This stimulating book challenges the attention of those who have 
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in their imagination finished their education. It makes plain the fact 
that such persons have hardly, as yet, begun their education. The com- 
mon indifference of the majority of the people to their political obliga- 
tions, and the little interest shown in public affairs in general, is shown 
up frankly, and characterized as it deserves. However, this book is not 
merely devoted to destructive criticism. It is inspiring as well. It 
should find a large place and exert a wholesome influence in the reading 
and thinking of our people. 

THE OPEN DOOR PRIMER. For Children Learning English. By 
Elma A. Neal and Ollie Perry Storm. Illustrated by Eleanor Osborn 
Eadie. The Macmillan Company. An excellent first book in reading, 
By the same publishers, SOUTH AMERICA. A Supplementary Geog- 
raphy, by James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.N., S. B., and Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain, B.S., A.M. The print is comfortably large, the illustrations 
numerous and of a high standard. GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE, by 
Ross L. Finney, Ph.D. (University of Minnesota). This book is con- 
densed, and yet adequate to give a very passable account of the general 
principles of Social Science. There are numerous illustrations and each 
Chapter ends with suggested Problems and Projects or supplementary 
Readings. Again, by the same publishers, EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR YOUNG WORKERS. 3y Owen D. Evans, A. M. Price 
$3.00. This is the first unit of the Adult Education Study which is 
being conducted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It is an 
important book which should be seen by educators at large and by 
apprentices; also by employers of labor. 


Again, by the same publishers, AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. Revised Edition. In three parts, viz.: I. From the Old World 
to the New; II. The Birth of the Nation; III. The Nation’s Life and 
Progress. By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. Well illustrated. There 
are suggestions at the end of each chapter of “Things to Remember, 
Things to Read, Things to Do, and For Your Note Book.” One who 
was brought up in an earlier period cannot help admiring the facilities 
for acquisition of knowledge and the insight into facts and conditions 
in all sorts of subjects, as compared with earlier periods. This book 
covers American life and civilization in a most alluring and compre- 
hensive way. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following (paper covers). viz.: 
ECHO AND NARCISSUS; A Play in One Act. By Margaret Douglas 
Rogers. THE KISS OF APHRODITE; in Two Acts. Same Author. 
THE GIFT; A Poetic Drama. Same Author. They are attractive, brief, 
original poetic dramas which the author has written for dramatic clubs, 
and for schools or for public readings. They are published by The 
Little Classics Press, Piqua, Ohio, at 50 cents each. 





